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the shows on pages 8-9. Photograph by Gillian Campbell. 
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If there's one item of clothing that every 
self-respecting person under the age of 
40 possesses, it’s a leather jacket. As 
Mick Farren points out in his history of 
The Black Leather Jacket 
(published this month by Plexus, £5.95), 
any leather jacket givesits wearer — and 
hopefully all who come into contact 
with him — anauraof power and the 
feeling that this is something not to be 
messed with. “You may be walking 
around looking like a jerk,’ says Farren, 
“but inside you feel like Billy the Kid's 
bad brother.” 

For some reason, leather in general, 
but black leather in particular, has 
always had strong associations with the 
darker side of life: violence, sex, and all 
manner of non-conformist and anti- 
social activities, particularly, it seems, in 
America. The garb of nazis, bikers, 
drop-outs, as well as authoritarian 
police officers, the black leather jacket 
seems to strike terror into the heart of 
middle America. So much so that as 
recently as 1973 the massive ABC TV 
network insisted that The Fonz weara 
pale blue nylon windbreaker in the first 
six episodes of Happy Days until he'd 
proved what a lovable guy he was. It 
seems that black leather is the right way 
to give the impression of danger and 
excitement (as when Elvis made his 1968 
TV comeback ina black leather suit) and 
the wrong way to make a good 
impression (as when New York's Mayor 
Koch took the NYPD out of black 
leather and into dark blue serge in 198! 
in search ofa softer image). 

Originally conceived as a dashing, cut- 
down version of adispatch rider's 
greatcoat, the leather jacket was first 
worn by German flying aces of the First 
War. The devil-may-care attitude with 
which it became associated asa result 
led to its later being adopted by the 
Americans, though in brown rather 


than black, as the ‘uniform’ of the 
mythological comic book adventurer 
(from Steve Canyon to Indiana Jones), 
and subsequently as the a!l-purpose 
working man's coat. 

Black leather more or less died out in 
the mid-war years before being 
resurrected inthe thirties by the new 
military regime in Germany. Certainly 
the Nazi's did a great deal to further the 
black leather cause, using it freely fora 
variety of purposes, not all of them 
strictly military, many of them 
exploiting leather's kinkier aspect asa 
second skin. 

After the war, black leather remained 
in currency in the States, adopted by 
two distinctly opposing groups for the 
air of power and authority that it gave 
out. Both the police and the new breed 
of discontented former GI's, unable to 
fit back into American society and 
instead roaming the country on 
motorbikes, took up the black leather 
jacket. And so developed the familiar 
chain reaction: the biker gangs, The Wild 
One, fifties teen rebels, then Gene 





Vincent, rockers, Jim Morrison, Emma 
Peel, Marianne Faithful and Girl ono 
Motorcycle, hardcore gay cruisers, punk 
and beyond... 

The standard black leather jacket has 
grown and developed in the course of 
almost 70 years, but still stands for \ 
pretty much the same attitudes that it 
always has. As such it seems unlikely 
ever to be outdated. lomt 
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Eric ‘Mr Nice Guy’ Bristow’s darts book, 
previewed in the last issue of BLITZ, has now 
been published. Part of the Fanfare Books ‘In 
the Bag’ series (priced £4.99), not only do you 
get the benefit of Big Eric’s knowledge of the 
game, but also a pack of three personalised 
Bristow darts. The home brew and pint mug, 
however, you have to supply yourself... 


KE PUTLAND 
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Mot new pop promo director Men Russell 
has, | suspect, done a few interviews before. In 
exactly twenty eight-minutes, he explained to me 
all about how he has been closing in on the 
medium for no less than fifty yeors. 

“During the war, | used to show films in my 
father’s garage in aid of the Spitfire Fund. It was 
thruppence to come in, and | had a hand-cranked 
projector and a mixture of 9.5mm films — a 
wonderful format, almost as good as |6mm — a 
selection of Betty Boops, Snub Pollard, a rather 
obscure American comic, and a selection of 
German classics, from Siegfried to Metropolis to 


John and Sid? More like Drew Schofield and Gary Oldman 
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1985 turning into 1986, and London's 
burning all over again. Alex Cox's Sid 
& Mancy: Love Kills steams ahead, 
and with no sign whatsoever of either 


Ss Rupert Everett or Madonna in the title 





The Cabinet of Dr Caligari — all this German 
Expressionist stuff, which went down very well, 
while the Germans were bombing us as we 
watched. | had one gramophone record, and | 
wound up the gramophone and alternated the 
record from one side to the other. That's how it 
started, just music and pictures. Then my record 
collection got bigger, | got another record, which 
doubled the possible combinations . . .” 

We roared through his film career, which has 
always had a strong musical association, from the 
various composer biographies to Tommy, a 
mammoth piece of Seventies rock excess which 
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P| roles. The only problem is how accurate 
ie it looks. Certainly the biggest difficulty 
facing director Cox when recreating the 
Sex Pistol’s Brunel University ‘secret 
tour’ gig in Fulham Football Club's 
gy Mnasium was persuading his off-the- 
streets extras that there were very few 
green mohicans and leather jackets 
daubed with ‘Exploited’ and ‘Charged 
GBH’ around back in 1977. Judging by 
early publicity photographs, purists are 
unlikely to be satisfied with Cox's 
depiction of '77 in general and the 
Pistols in particular. Certainly there's a 
lot to be desired as far as physical 
resemblance is concerned. The finished 
product should be very interesting 
nevertheless, if only because of Cox's 
intention to offer a suggestion as to why 
Sid killed Nancy — ‘the only thing he 
ever loved’, according to the press 
handout. Poignantly, the music for the 
film has been recreated by Glen 
Matlock. Love Kills is due for release in the 
summer of | 986. Tom El 
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can now be clearly seen as twenty-five pop 
promos stuck end toend. Altered States 
employed a lot of what has come to be considered 
“pop promo imagery” and then came the 
wonderful Crimes of Passion, which actually has 
a Rick Wakeman promo stuck in the middle there, 
bold as you like 

And now Ken Russell has set up a production 
company, Sitting Duck, expressly for the purpose 
of making the things. So far he’s made one for 
Cliff Richard, which! haven't seen for some 
reason, and the promo for Elton John’s latest 
record, which seems to be Radio One's Record of 
the Century at the moment. He has already got 
into a little hot water over his new occupation — 
shots of doves being shot as they flutter across a 
peaceful lake were excised from the finished 
Nikita, considered by the powers that get in the 
way of things to be unsuitable for family viewing, 
although as Mr Russell astutely points out, 
youn gsters and the extremely old (the people we 
are actually speaking of when we say, “family 
viewing’) are able toenjoy scenes of the most 
horrific brutality every evening on the news. One 
of those funny little paradoxes that make life so 

interesting 

“In feature films these days, people are less 
likely to give you money to be adventurous — 
they'll give you money to be safe, but that snot my 
scene 

They'll give you money so they can talk about 
giving you money . . 

“Indeed, yes. In the video world it's a different 
kettle of fish, ina sense, because you have the 
most tremendous freedom — usually the artist is 
only too happy for you to come up with something 
imaginative, but on the other hand you're limited 
by a sort of unspoken censorship. If you can put 
that out of your mind, it's no great problem, as 
long as you're aware of the ground rules going in.” 

Curious, isn’tit, that while Hollywood becomes 
more and more committed to making feature 
films that resemble nothing so much as elongated 
pop promos, the most promo-literate of our 
British feature directors is plunging into the world 
of promos proper. Personally, I'm impatient to see 
Ken Russell getting stuck into some assignments 
that will provide a little more stimulation than that 
offered by the likes of Cliff and Elt... Marc Issue 
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If muscles make a man masculine, 
what do they make a woman? That is 
the intriguing conundrum posed by 
ee ee ee 
which purports to tell the story of 
“popular culture’s newest 
phenomenon.” If the question is giving 
you some immediate problems don't 
despair, because everyone actually 
involved with the sport of women’s 
bodybuilding seems equally perplexed. 

For the sport's officials and leading 
practitioners, the problem has todo — 
with a definition of femininity and 
woman's self-image viewed in the light 
of the sport's declared aims. 
Unfortunately there doesn't seem to 
be any charter knocking about from 
which infallible guidance may be 
drawn, so those aims will continue to 
be determined by representatives of 
the ruling body. 

The ruling body which prompts this 
debate in the film belongs to an 
Australian, Bev (“Biv™ to her pals) 
Francis, who is the possessor of a face 
like a man and a body like two men. 
Francis, a former powerflifter, has 
developed her physique further than 
any other woman and accordingly 
presents the judges at the World Cup 
Championship in Las Vegas, which 
provides the film's climax, with an 
unprecedented dilemma. Should the 
same criteria of size and symmetry 
which apply to men's competition also 
apply to the women, or should 
traditional perceptions of femininity 
be allowed to dominate? As one 
outraged judge remarks, to follow the 
latter course is like telling a runner 
not to run so fast. 

George Butler, who made Arnold 
Schwarzenegger a star with the 
original Pumping Iron, is the man behind 
the film. He has elected to use the fly- 
on-the-wall approach for his 
documentary, eschewing all narration 
and interviews in an attempt to build a 
narrative through straight observation 
of the characters and events. This 
technique serves him well when it is 
simply a case of recording the agony of 
training or backstage nerves or 
eavesdropping on an argumentative 
meeting. In more intimate moments, 
however, it unavoidably creates an 
hilarious impression of utter 
contrivance, as when Randy proposes 
under a star-filled sky to the girl who 
hopes to rescue him from his job asa 


go-go dancer by winning the 
competition. Pumping irony, you 
might say. Mark Brennan 
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) IS... and how! - by 1AIM R. WEBB, Blitz’s man in seat no. 1¢t9 


It’s a funny world, fashion...Fashion 
Week in London is five days 
concentrating on dresses... Camp? 
You'd better believe it. The sight of 
grown meh and women having a ball 
looking at hemlines which are no 
longer certain of making headlines is 
in itself too surreal to be true. 
However, | admit | even caught myself 
a-clapping at a collection or two. 

To the outsider it may appear 
offensive that so much fuss is made 
about so little (a mewer shorter length 
to go to) by so many. There are people 
in the world without a mouthful of 
food to eat, whilst the world’s fashion 
press gorge themselves silly on a diet 
of tomato reds, corn yellows, 
oatmeals, and plenty of greens. Some 
fruit’s salad! To try and justify one’s 


enough to satisfy those who go giddy 
at the very mention of Gaultier, or 
those who would rather puke than put 
on Pucci. 

It was in fact one of the daily smear 
sheets which got it all wrong when | 
they merrily supposed that a bunch of 
feminists staged a protest by 
protesting (naked) on stage at the 
‘Parachute’ show. It was just three 
larger than life performance artists 
who take their clothes off at the drop 
of a hat (amongst other things) quicker 
than any Page Three model. 

it’s a fun world, fashion... Fashion 
week in London is thirty-four shows 
featuring every major designer name, 
Label queens gave Heaven a miss and 
camped out at the Kings Road venue 
hoping for just a glimpse of a titled 
lady or two. By the third day - 
twenty shows down, fourteen to go - 
most were in their seventh heaven. — 
Such well-worns as BodyMap, Jasper 
Conran, Wendy Dagworthy, English 
Eccentrics, Mark and Syrie, and the 
Queen of them all, Katharine 
Hamnett, had by this time revealed all 
to a tentful of young and (b)old alike. 
Our surroundings this time around 
were more palatial than in previous 
years, and only added to the euphoria 
as tears trickled down row after row 
of tiered seating. This was the nearest 
to Paris | was going to get this 

Fashion is fun... but don't pin your 
hopes on it, or it will stitch you up. 
Nie ue ) eu ee es 
tripping down the runways, so many 
faces appearing and reappearing 
(albeit disguised by yet another 
madquillagiste), it is difficult to 
remember anything specific from the 
blur which became Fashion Week. But 
some nonsense stuck in my mind, 
whilst the rest simply lodged in my 
throat, making it nigh impossible to. 
swallow at times. 

Meanwhile, on another catwalk... 

The most entertaining show had to 
be the BodyMappers’ ‘Is a moon a 
racoon..?" spectacular. Choreographed 
by Michael Clark, it was a free 
invitation to see him dance. There 
were lasers, dance routines, and even 
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Boy George. Unfortunately, one soon 
realised that the screams and applause 
aimed at the runway were no longer 
for the clothes, but for the personal 
appearances of Clark, O"Dowd and 
any other familiar face from the 
BodyMap crew. | had hoped not to 
have to write that, but... 

Something definitely worth writing 
home about was Katharine Hamnett's 
collection of serious-business suits. 
The invitation read simply, ‘Katharine 
Hamnett. Classic’, and that's exactly 
what she meant. Even after all | have 
written about the lady previous to this 
piece, it delights me to say how 
pleased | was to see her cleverly cut 
three-button spic numbers, short 
macs, and pseudo-mods aspiring 
towards perfection. These outfits even 
outshone the tacky paste plastered 
across the classic cut denim which 
followed. 

Possibly two of the most wearable 
pleasures the Eighties have given us 
appeared in my personal favourite 
show. The combination of Joseph 
Ettedgui's everlasting knits and 
Michael Roberts’ neverending wit 
turned the Joseph show into a 
screamerama for fashion fans. As half 
a dozen angel-faced young men (with 
angel wings tacked to the sides of their 
heads) modelled a selection of 
cherubic cardigans and pullovers, not 
Ue a ee 
press could restrain hard-ons 
(metaphorically speaking, of course). 
As not one but a dozen twin-setted 
Tina Turners tottered down the 
catwalk with the highest heels, and 
even higher hairdos, I thought the 
walls would come tumbling down 
around us, so riotous was the reaction 
eS eee ee 
coats of many colours, will be worn 
out for a while yet. His store should 
have been sold out judging by the 
number of ‘Joseph’ carrier bags being 
conspicuously accessorised by all 
manner of magazine staffers. From 
Elle to Honey and back again, they all 
toted them. THE success story. 

Edited highlights: Stephanie 
Cooper's longest looks in darkest blue, 
grey and green; Bernstock-Speirs’ 
clean couture show classics; some of 
Fred Bare’s bonnets; Richard Ostell 
turning Japanese brilliantly in dark 
brown and black; Joseph's jam-packed 
party; Katharine Hamnett's cool 
reception; Debbi Mason (of English 
Elle) in a very English top hat; top 
hatter Stephen Jones in a very French 
Gaultier; Richmond-Cornejo's 
‘Predator’ Anarchy pastiches; and one 
new skirt from John Galliano (GASP). 

So, it’s over, for a while at least. Just 
think, by the time all these clothes are 
in the stores, and on your backs, 
Fashion Week will be back again, 
bringing with it new names and even 
newer promises. 

| apologise if I'm guilty of using the 
same old lines, but then so many of 
the designers did too. Realisation: 
fabric may well wear thin, but life, as 
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Marcissue onsome of the 
month’s literary offerings. 


t's Christmas time, of course, time for the 
publishing biz, and every other biz, to pay 
tribute to its dead, dishonoured and 
discontinued. And so we have Listen To 
These Pictures (Sidgwick & Jackson, £7.95), 
acollection of photographs of John Lennon - 
emphatically the post-Beatle Lennon, the 
media's most famous and grooviest (and most 
ridiculous) radical. These pictures provide, if 
you care to entertain yourself by filling in the 
gaps between the frames, a story of a pop star 
eclipsed — the book covers the last ten years 
or thereabouts of Lennon’slife, up to and 
including a snatched formal pose on the 
sidewalk outside the recording studio, as John 
and Yoko were about to take their last ride 
together back to the Dakota. It's all right, you 
know, but it’s not what you hoped for; these 
things never can be 

David Bowie: The Starzone 
Interviews (Omnibus, £4.95)isa jolly 
interesting book. Thirteen characters from 
various stages of Bowie's career tell their 
memories of the great man respectfully, 
sometimes wistfully, raking through what 
often sounds like routine angles on What 
Might Have Been had they managed to cling to 
his tale alittle longer. The book is imaginatively 
edited, particularly in the picture department, 
but rather spooky — you d swear they were 
talking about a dead person sometimes, you 
really would. There are questions | would like 
to ask the Starzone people — particularly, how 
on earth they manage to keep up their 
enthusiasm for this one-man life work now 
that his star is plumbing such ignominious 
depths artistically? How much longer are they 
prepared to keep it up, or are they irrevocably 
tied to the man, and prepared to go down with 
the ship? 

I've never been very fond of the writing in 
Punch, but | must say | was pleasantly surprised 
by Alan Coren’s collection of bits and pieces, 
understandably titled Bumf (Sphere, £1.75). 
Like columnists tend to do, he rambles here 
and there, but his prose is elegant for the most 





David Bowie, the subject of That Starzone Interviews 





part, funny a great deal of the time, and his 
choice of subject is most astute. Wortha flick 
through 

Richard Yates's Revolutionary Road 
(Methuen, £4.50) was first published in 196] 
and over the years has picked up accolades — 
think accolades is the most suitable word for 
what this jacket is covered with — from such 
heroes as Kurt Vonnegut, Tennessee Williams 
and William Styron. It isa great mid-twenties 
book: fraught politics, fraught relationships, 
altogether fraught. The American literary 
scene was positively awash with novels of this 
sort at one time, but this seems to be about 
one of the best, since it got in well before the 
rush and is pretty much untainted with the 
vulgar egocentricity that spoiled so much of 
what came after 

One that got away earlier this year: for 
some obscure reason Postmodern Culture 
(Pluto, £4.95) didn't make it onto my desk until 
a couple of weeks ago, although friends have 
been enthusing about it since it appeared on 
the shelves in April. Edited and introduced by 
Hal Foster, it rounds up nine of the 
movement's most lucid theoreticians, sets 
down their thoughts on subjects right across 
the cultural spectrum, and provides an 
excellent primer in oppositional 
postmodernism (quite aside from an 
interesting analysis of reactionary 
postmodernism, specifically in architecture). 
I'drecommend above all Craig Owens’ essay 
on Feminism and Postmodernism, and 
Jameson's ‘Postmodernism and the Consumer 
Society’, which I'd consider essential 
companion reading to the Lifestyle magazines . 

I've recently taken a big plunge into the work 
of Thomas Pynchon, whose collection of early 
short stories, Slow Learner, is a fascinating 
glimpse of his Voice growing steadily stronger 
through his work of the early to mid-sixties. 
The introduction is today's Pynchon, 
explaining why he cringes with embarrassment 
to read the earliest ones, and points out where 
he started to use this or that device, and where 
he got it from. No Pynchon freak — andI'min 
danger of becoming one of these — should be 
without it. That's: (Picador, £2.95). And that's 
all for this month. 
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MAKING MUSIC 
AND MAKING | 


Rock music ; has taken a stand 
against Famine. Now it joins the 
fight against ee : 


ARTISTS UNITED 
| AGAINST APARTHEID 


A coming together of some of the 
| greatest names in the music world 
to make a hit single, an album and 
a major political statement — and 
now there’s a book celebrating 
this unique musical event 


UN Ci 
| The Making of the Album | 
by Dave Marsh 


HITE (ecto Mla mere) (ol m lcoleleislelele 
Royalties go to The Africa Fund. 


£6.95 


Coming soon from 
Penguin Books 





Daniel Day Lewis has, so far, 
cruised through his career with 
nary a hiccup along the way. On 
leaving the prestigious Bristol Old 
Vic Theatre School he was 
immediately snapped up by the 
Old Vic repertory company and 
was given ajoband an Equity card 
on the same day. No trudging up 
and down the country’s creaky 
boards in and out of seaside 
resorts and windy garret rooms to 
rack up his forty weeks; by the end 
of one season Day Lewis had a full 
card, “which was a tremendous 
relief and a great advantage.” 

After plenty of theatre work 
doing everything from Shake- 
speare to John Osborne, he 
stepped into Rupert Everett's 
shoes as Guy Bennett in the 
original stageplay of Another Country. 
He then discovered heand Everett 
were constantly being tested for 
similar parts. “Usually with each 
generation of actors, there are 
fifteen or twenty that follow each 
other around like a pack of dogs,” 
he says. “There's one or twoat the 
top who get the good things and 
the rest are thrown the scraps; it's 
a terrible system but it’s just the 
way it works. God knows how 
many years Rupert and I will be 
travelling along parallel lines — it's 
largely to do with one’s physical 
appearance apart from anything 
else and that ought to be fairly 
irrelevant.” 

On leaving Another Country, he flew 
straight to the island of Tahiti to film the 
disastrous Bounty: 

“There was a group of people who 
made it worth the trip, but the actual 
filming wasn't a very fulfilling experience 
and | think the end result was a missed 
opportunity.” 

Day Lewis spent most of the time : 
“poring feebly over my copy of Romeo and » Miles ea a f me) _——~ a 
juliet and distintegrating in the heat,” & apd: i *o «6 A 4a ihe _— er 
came back to chilly Blighty and went on | Via <i ; he ee Fn, fares web 
tour with the RSC as Romeo. He then had 7” « _ 
the nerve to turn downa year's contract 
with the RSC in Stratford. “It gave mea 
perverse pleasure to turn down the RSC 
and know I didn't have anything else to 
go on to.” He obviously enjoys the 
memory. So the BBC grabbed him and 
lured him into TV instead. Then came 
the opportunity to work with Stephen 
Frears in the controversial role of Johnny 
in My Beautiful Launderette. 

As ever, Day Lewis has strong views 
about the film and its scenes of 
homosexual love. “If people are shocked 
by homosexuality, the thing they're most 
shocked by is to see it in everyday 
circumstances. That's how it should be 
presented, as a love affair between two 
people as opposed to a love affair 
between two men. 

“On the whole, the crew were very 
good and very supportive. Stephen broke 
theice — instead of making a big thing of 
it and taking us off into a corner and 
whispering in our ears, when the time 
came for the scene and we had to take our - 
clothes off, Stephen's voice rang out, 
‘Who's on top?’ It was actually a very 
serious question...” 
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@ interview by judy Lipsey 
@ photograph by Tim Richmond 
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In the first of a regular series of 
Letters From New York, James Brady 
ponders on Dynasty, Rambo, the 
Palladium, 8SB€ and a party none of us 
was invited to. 


@ne of the best things about America has to be 
Dynasty. Being a season ahead of the UK is a double 
delight — we know who survived the gorgeous MI'V- 
style ‘Moldavia Massacre’, and we have seen Alexis 
feed her Cocker Spaniel breakfast in bed only then to 
get dressed in the habit of a nun, as she embarks on 
a dangerous mission of international rescue. Of 
course, to say any more would be giving too much 
away, but it is amazing how Dynasty has raised the 
stakes way past the level of any credibility and 
entered into a cartoon realm of global glamour so vast 
and condensed that it is totally absurd — and totally 
captivating. 

Watching the nightly re-runs on Channel 5 you can 
see how Dynasty started out as an imitation of Dallas. 
There was no Alexis, and more time was spent on the 
oil fields dealing with the struggles and aspirations of 
the ordinary people than it was in the Carrington 
mansion. But once the producers realised that 
ordinary people do not want to see their own hard 
luck stories, all that changed, and we all got what we 
wanted — glamour beyond our wildest dreams — in 
larger and larger amounts. This month sees the start 
of Dynasty II; The Colbys starring Charlton Heston 
and, amongst others, Maxwell Caulfield. 


@f course there are those who write off Dynasty, 
along with Miami Vice, rock videos and Back to the 
Future, as inexcusable rubbish. Vincent Canby, Film 
Critic for the New York Times, in one of his frequent 
things-are-going-to-pot tirades lumped all the above 
together as the ‘Snap, Crackle and Pop’ school of 
entertainment, defined by its preoccupation with 
looks and action over content. But looks and action 
are content, and have always been the best way to tell 
a good story. In the same vein he complains about 
the pointless violence in films like Rambo, Commando 
(the new Schwarzenegger), and Deathwish 3. In the 
case of Rambo, the point of the film, contrary to what 
many say, is not to re-write American history. Rambo, 
like Schwarzenegger, is good ol’ Superman made 
muscle-bound flesh and blood. As in Star Wars and 
Mad Max, the baddies, over and above their ethnic 
origins (be they black, white, Vietnamese or droid), 
are simply there as moving targets to give the super 
heroes, and us, a run for our money before they are 
blown away in a gratifying display of special effects 
with fast edits cut to great music. Really Rambo and 
Dynasty were made for each other, one satisfying 
l'homme sauvage, the other indulging the material girl, 
and both linked by the hunger for larger-than-life- 
ism, which is really what America’s so-called patriotic 
revival is all about 


Appropriate, then, that Mayor Koch should have 
been inspired to declare the new Marriott Marquis 
Hotel “from this day forward the centre of New 
York.” The building is certainly larger than life, but it 
is also — as the saying goes — twice as ugly. The 
hotel's centre is actually hollow, accommodating a 
tower that runs from top to bottom. Stuck to the 
outside of this, like kinetic Christmas ornaments, are 
glass elevators that whoosh up and down at 
nauseating speed. Feeling sick? Take yourself off to 
the rotating bar overlooking Times Square and feel 
legless before you've even downed one drink. On the 
way out take in the here-a-bit, there-a-bit decor of 
awkward angles and Vegas tack. 





@f course we al! know that the real centre of New 
York is the Palladium. The only trouble with this 
huge club is that there are only two places to hang 
out — the dancefloor or the Mike Todd room. All the 
rest is just corridor space filled with lost souls 
looking for the friends they came with but lost in the 
crowd. The old theatre tiers would have been a great 
place to recline and watch the disco or the shows, 
were it not for a huge box-like structure reminiscent 
of the set for Celebrity Squares (only ten times as big, 
naturally). This means that when they do have 
fashion shows or whatever, only the few people who 
can get a space lining the balconies can see anything 
— unless you're on the dancefloor. Now the only 
problem with the dancefloor is that you dance in 
spite of the music, and not because of it. They have a 
very hi-tech system which the DJ's fiddle with, 
mixing the record as they go along. Nine times out of 
ten the end result sounds like a faulty pressing. To 
add to your woes there are two monumental banks of 
TV monitors showing videos that swoop down on 
you like mechanical pterodactyls out of some camp 
Big Brother nightmare. 


While the party's going strong over at the Palladium 
(although I can’t figure out how they make money — 
but maybe that’s not the point, and anyway it's 





certainly none of my business), the rest of the 
downtown scene seems to be collapsing. 

‘Is the Party Over?’ asked the New York Times in a 
surprising front-page headline. For the last month 
has seen the closure of the Peppermint Lounge, 
Irving Plaza, Darinka, and most shocking of all, 8BC 
(on top of that, Danceteria has cut its schedule back 
from seven ‘nites’ a week to four). The answer to the 
question seems to be that ‘the scene’ is shifting rather. 
than dying out — some of the clubs had had their 
day, but this was not the case with 8BC. 

A converted farmhouse on 8th street between 
avenues B and C (hence the name), 8BC billed itself 
‘Your Vaudeville House’. The bladerunner locale — it 
was on an almost totally burnt-out block — and 
underground art interior perfectly complemented the 
avant-garde performances they staged there. | didn't 
go there very often, but | once saw a guy banging an 
iron plate with a hammer (very noisy) while his 
partner performed a D.LY. blood test, squirting the 
contents of the hypodermic into cocktail glasses filled 
with Stolichnaya. These were then handed out to 
enthusastic members of the audience who drank a 
toast. 

Initially the owners shunned publicity, but this 
probably only whetted the appetite of the glossies, 
forever in search of the ultimately obscure and trendy 
experience. It was not long before you were reading 
about 8BC everywhere, rock videos were made there, 
and limos parked outside many a night, making the 
place as authentic as the Tower of London. 

Perhaps without all this attention 8BC’s lack of 
cabaret license, liquor license and adequate fire 
precautions might have gone unnoticed by the 
watchful eye oft the city. But then even if they hadn't 
been closed down, how long could they have e gone 
on anyway? How long would it have been before the 
urban wasteland experience became totally Habitat? 
At least 8BC has gone down like the Titanic and into 
the pages of myth before it had to go co-op or simply 
burn out. 


When it comes to going underground, Vito Bruno 
has the thing down to a fine art, Over the last few 
months he has hosted a number of Outlaw parties 
on, among others, the Williamsburg bridge, the 
abandoned West Side highway, Pier 97 (the city’s 
sanitation plant), and most recently on Halloween in 
the condemned bandstand by the East River. As with 
so many things in life, getting there was the best bit. 
First you had to cross the FDR (like the M1), and then 
walk about half a mile from the pedestrian footbridge 
and through a benighted and dangerous-looking 
scrap of parkland. Once you made it to the 
bandstand you had to go up onto the stage and 
knock on a corrugated iron door to be admitted 
backstage, which is where the party was. And it was 
fabulous... 


| Eddie, Eddie, where has your sense of humour gone now that you need it 
most? Only 23 and, it seems, with his feet planted firmly on the same road 
to hip black superstardom that robbed Richard Pryor of both his sense of 
humour and his sense of reality, Eddie Murphy has gone one better than 
Pryor and released a new album, How Could It Be. It's nota comedy album, 


not deliberately anyway, but an album of songs, most of them written by, 
and all of them sung by Murphy himself. And not even some help from 
Stevie Wonder and Rick James can prevent it from turning into self- 
| parody. “People come and people go/There’s one thing | surely know/It's 
| everyone isso confused,” sings Murphy. Maybe some are more confused 
than others. 
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> Mick Mahoney is not youraverage 
writer-in-residence at the 

Li National Theatre. 
“They don't write, er..-John Le 
Carré — middle class writer!” he 
y remarks indignantly, failing to see 
any relevance in his working-class 
> ) roots. But then Le Carré was 
never a gardener for Camden 
oo Council. Neither was he thrown 
outof school for allegedly 
headbutting a teacher, nor put in 
= g adetention centre for 
pickpocketing in Sloane Square, 
nor did he indulge in the moré 
> discreet style of ‘ t-trading’ on 
Oxford Street. It's also unlikely 
that John Le Carré was ever a 

4 football hooligan. 
All these have been facets of 
Mahoney's brief twenty-five years 
| on the planet, but the list omits 
the important parts: the three 
Ga consummate stage plays and 
handful of TV scripts he has 
= written, and the Verity Bargate 
award which he won for Up For 
None, recently shown at the National 

Theatre. 

Brought up in Kentish Town, North 
London, he started writing at the age of 
twenty. Emerging from his youth with 
one O-level and an avid enthusiasm for 
short stories — “but | didn't like the bits 
inbetween the dialogue” -— he was 
inspired to write when he saw the grainy 
realism of Gotcha and Law and Order by 
Barry Keefe. 

His first play, Friday Nights, was 
universally ignored and then picked up by 
Trevor Laird for his directorial debut, 
impressing the Soho Poly fringe theatre 
into the bargain who then commissioned 
his next two. Somewhere in the middle 
he was discovered by Time Out magazine 
as the authentic voice of football 
thuggery and he made the front cover 
under the banner ‘Confessions Of A 
Football Hooligan’. 

To the inevitable question “Why?’, 
Mahoney replies: “Because | believed in 
it. Because | believed in my particular 
club, which was Millwall, While you've got 
that belief you can doanything... It's like 
a Cause to some extent.” 

Possibly it’s a similar kind of belief 
which has left him seemingly both 
unaffected and unsurprised by his 
transformation from minor criminal to 
a position in the bastion of establishment 
theatre. 

“I’m more proud of this one,” he insists, 
averting my gaze from the hooligan 
feature to a piece by M. Mahoney in 
Liverpool fanzine The End, and he moves 
on to wax enthusiastically about the 
script he is currently writing for Midnight 
Films. Tony Marchant, we decide, is 
probably his only rival in terms of age and 
background: 

“But it won't be that way for long,” he 
assures me, “because there’s so many 
people unemployed. Inthe next few years 
there's going to be loads, because no- 
one’s got anything to do. They might as 
well start writing!” 
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@ interview by Hugh Morley 
@ photograph by Tim Richmond 
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Simon McBurney isan odd chap... 
small, intense, extremely articu- 
late and a bit left-field in his 
approach to theatre. Certainly not 
run of the mill. 

Just being with the man makes 
me giggle as he mimes, fidgets and 
nose-picks his way through our 
conversation. 

His current show, More Bigger 
Snacks Now, running at London's 
Hammersmith Lyric theatre, isa 
hysterical ode to hopelessness, 
with, Simon insists, a positively 
modern inflection. As he talks 
about his work he constantly 
treads a knife-edge between 
comedy and the kind of serious + 
intellectual comment that you “3 
might expect to hear from the 
average Sociology lecturer. 

At only twenty-seven, McBurney 
has an amazing track record which 
ranges from having played Mark 
Anthony in Julius Caesar in 
Cambridge to performing as a 
clown with Le Cirque De Paris. 

After performances at the 
original Comed re and t 
Edinburgh Festive 
side-steppedap 
the TV gravy t 
comedy, to st 
Lecog and Gaulier, wh 
his skillsas writer, min 
Now working with 
Complicite comp 
salient attempt to ¢ 
great phobias of li 

The images of 
rooted in the East’ 
Simon now lives. * 
whole bunch of pec 
hopeless,” he corr 
here, I'mintheshi 
voted for Thatch 
life! It’s all about 
their situation. 
of it, they accept 

“People say that 
and escapist,” says 
define the effecto 
that it doesn’t fh 
tragedy. But it” 
opposite is true 
truth...” 
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@interview by Anton Rush 
@photogroph by Julian Simmonds 
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S still labouring in the shadow of The South Bank Show, BBC's latest series of AAP@Ma hos a few 


pleasant surprises in store, not least of which is a two-parter later this month on Harlem's Apollo 
Theatre, the unofficial shrine of black Music. Although the place has now become inextricably 


linked with the name of Jomes Brown, just about every big soul name has played the Apollo, from 


Duke Ellington and Cab Calloway to Dizzy Gillespie and Sarah Vaughan to Little Richard and 
beyond. Scheduled for later in the series are a film about Go-Go (remember Go-Go?) and war 
photographer Don McCullin’s observations of Britain 1985. 
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| “Mey hey we're the Brat Pack and we're 


coming to town." The cry goes up from a 
gaggle of Hollywood's newest hopefuls and a 
nation of cynical Brits dives for cover. Hardly 
has the dust settled and the screaming subsided 
from Matt Dillon's newest teenyswooner The 
Flamingo Kid, than there is a whole heap of 
unnaturally clean cut young men sulking 
enigmatically for your celluloid delectation 

Having said that, it is becoming rather 
difficult to decide what exactly constitutes A 
Brat. Sean Penn was almost certainly A Brat in 
The Falcon And The Snowman, despite 
looking like a twenty year-old wino. But now 
that he's married a singing tummy button, 
surely he'll have to turn in his club card 

And Charley Bore Man, sorry, Boorman, star 
of The Emerald Forest and quite the most 
singularly unattractive youth to beam across 
the front rows in many a long year. Can he 
really be A Brat in a loincloth? And British to 
boot 

Weird Science has a lot of second division 
Brats and a not altogether successful storyline, 
while St Elmo's Fire takes its lead from The 
Breakfast Club, presenting a dreadful rock 
soundtrack and more young Brats than you 
could name in an hour, although only Emilio 
‘S$on-Of-Martin-Sheen-ond-Star-Of-Repo-Man’ 
Estevez has any real right to membership of the 
Pock Elite. 

Catholic Boys, about life in an Irish Catholic 
School in New York in 1965, stars Kevin 
‘Brother-Of-You-Know-Who’ Dillon and aligns 


| its plot firmly in the adolescent vein. It is, 


however, robbed of Brat Classicism by a wry 
turn of storyline which lifts it above mere 
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Popsicledom and a number of sterling acting 
performances by, gulp, oldies such as Donald 
Sutherland and the sublime John Heard 

it's left to The Boys Mext Door to 
sneak past at the post and win the Brattie in 
se a a ee 
the genre — Maxwell Caulfield and Charlie 
‘Another-Son-Of-Martin’ Sheen — it shapes 
itself in and around perhaps the ultimate Pack 
Plot 

There's these two boys, you see, Roy 
(Caulfield) and Bo (Sheen). Pretty ordinary 
guys, really, except that after graduation they 
gatecrash a party, cause much havoc in the 
process, and then decide to hightail it to Los 
Angeles for a weekend of... well, how does 
murder sound...? 

This is director Penelope Spheeris’ follow-up 
to the excellent Suburbia, released during the 
summer (see the Spheeris interview in BLITZ 
33). And in many ways it’s the ultimate Buddy 
Movie, an aspect demonstrated most 
effectively in the scene where Roy and Bo's 
almost more than just friendly relationship is 
suddenly placed in stunningly apt context as 
they wander innocently into a gay bar. 

The boys are in turn glamorised, fetishised, 
held in contempt and finally crumbled, under 
the gaze of Spheeris’ perceptive camera. But 
that’s what Bratflicks are about, isn't it? The 
ending is a cop-out in many ways, but perhaps 
the more sinister UnHollywood ending available 
to Spheeris would have altered our perception 
too much. As it is, Good Wins, Crime Sucks 
and The Brats get as close to immortality as 
you can possibly imagine. Incredible 





Hearty congratulations to Richard 
Croft, champion BLITZ photographer, 
who was recently named Overall 
Winner in the commercial category of 
the Annual Kodak Photographic 
Awards for the photograph above, first 
printed in the October issue of BLITZ. 
He also received a cheque for a cool 
£2000. Says Richard, 23, “I was 
delighted. ” A round of applause too 
for our fashion photographer, Gillian 
Campbell, ‘Highly Commended’ in the 
same category. And since we're being 
so generally congratulatory this 
month, a further thumbs-up to Croft 
for his photographs of Kevin Rowland 
and his Midnight Runners on pages 
66-69 of this issue. As a result of 


Kevin's reluctance to over-tax his 


voice, he refused to speak for the 
entire duration of the Sunday 
afternoon session, communicating 
with photographer and fellow Runners 
via a series of handwritten notes on 
the pad he had brought with him 
specifically for this purpose. Rowland’'s 
right-hand man, Billy Adams, was 
equally unforthcoming, though for 
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rather more obscure reasons, while 
Helen O'Hara limited herself to six or 
seven utterances during the course of 
the afternoon. “It was,” says Richard, 
“probably the quietest Sunday 
afternoon I've ever spent.” And also, 
one imagines, the least comfortable. 


Tom Eliot 
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You've seen the postcards, now buy the book. €hnde Px, alias Peta Coplans and Staniey Becker, 
hijack Fifties photos to attack all the right targets (you know, bourgeois values, sexism, Americans, 

that kind of thing) and now a selection of their work is available in | Walked With A Zombie (Sidwick 
& Jackson, £3.95). 


It's panto time again. The ICA's Christmas 
spectacular this year is a version of The 
Magic Flute, ‘combining some of Mozart's 
most beautiful music with scenes of vulgar 
slapstick comedy, nightmare violence and surreal 
eroticism.” So what's wrong with Old Mother 
Goose all of a sudden? ( The Magic Flute is. at the 
ICA, 4th to 29th December. } 
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**As soon as | read it | knew that 
it was something | wanted to do. 
A great many of the British films 
I had seen tended to be nostalgic. 
1 felt that this film made a 
contemporary statement. | think 
it’s a brave film. Somebody said 
that no film that’s come out of 
Britain in the last twenty years has 
painted the government of the day 
in such a stark, grey light." 
Gabriel Byrne is speaking in his 
soothing brogue about Defence of 
the Realm, a new film directed by 
David Drury. In it this shy, self- 
effacing Dubliner stars opposite 
some of the best British screen 
talent around, including Greta 
Scaachi, Denholm Elliot and lan 
Bannen, as a Fleet Street journa- 
list whose investigations of a 
political scandal bring him into 
conflict with the authorities. 
Byrne came relatively late and 
by acircuitous route to the acting 
profession. Leaving school at 
fourteen (‘I just didn't like 
_ school”), he worked first as an 
WY apprentice central heating engin- 
eer — “they used to send me on four-mile 
walks for a screwdriver and tell me not 
to hurry” - and later, on moving to 
London, in a teddy bear factory in 
Wimbledon, where he was given the 
responsibility of putting the eyes in. He 
returned to Dublin to complete his 
education and finished up with a degree 
in archaeology and languages. He went 
to Spain for two years and on his return 
took up a teaching post at a girls’ 


BRIEL BYRNE 





secondary school. Here he became 


involved with drama for the first time. 
When standing in one night for one of his 
students, who was ill, he was noticed by 
the Artistic Director of the Focus 
Theatre and invited to join the company. 

Byrne didn’t need to be asked twice. 
The theatre led first to television and 


thentoarolein john Boorman’s Excalibur. | 


He has since appeared in Tony Palmer's 
9-hour epic, Wagner, which Byrne went to 


see in London. “I was actually able to go | 


home, have my dinner, have a sleep, and 
go back and still catch the second scene 
| was in,” he recalls with considerable 
amusement. He also appeared in the film 
which French-based director Costa- 
Gavras made immediately following 
Missing, entitled Hannah K and yet to be 


shown in this country. Two American | 


television series, Cristoforo Columbo, with 
George C. Scott, and Mussolini, have also 
accounted for a great deal of his time, 


although of the former, for offering only 


a very sanitised version of the great 
discoverer’s life, he thinks “the less said 
the better.” 


Coming off Defence of the Realm he had (> 
expected to play opposite Julie Christie § 
in Robert Altman's new film but the | 
venture has been indefinitely postponed | 


for reasons unknown. Instead he has 


“three pretty good projects” to choose | 


from, which he declines to reveal, but it 
all points to a highly successful career in 
the making. His face won't hinder the 
process — it unites the pleasing good 
looks of a male lead with the more 
interesting features of a character actor. 
No doubt we'll be seeing a lot more of it. 


@ interview by Mark Brennan 














Anyone for overkill? The (not really) computer 
animated TV presente Max Headroom 
will be hard to avoid this winter. Around 
Christmas Channel 4 are re-showing the one hour 
film which served as an introduction to the first 
series of the Max Headroom Video Show and the 
second series begins in January. This month sees 
the publication of two Max Headroom books. 20 
Minutes Into The Future is the book of the film, 
while Max Headroom’s Guide To Life is a vaguely 
amusing excuse for what amounts to an extended 
script for the show. This joke isn’t funny anymore? 
Who would dare say sucha thing. . . 



















Bt would not be wildly inaccurate to say that 
Rasputin was the Charles Manson of the last 
days of Tsarist Russia. He had a magnetic 
personality and his influence upon the 
German-born and credulous Tsarina was 
damaging. Furthermore, his greasy locks and 
Christ-like benzedrine stare even made him 
look a mite like Manson. Hardly the sort of 
chap about whom you'd think Russian 
cinema of the overground persuasion, with 
its emphasis on ‘‘promoting social progress” 
(Mikhail Gorbachov), would be drawn to 
constructing an objective portrayal. Yet 
Elem Klimov, an ‘official’ Russian director, 
has made Agemy (Agonia), a compelling 
and stunning 2!2-hour cinematic tour de 
force about the Mad Monk and the universe 
he inhabited, 

Elem Klimov is 50 and this year won the 
top award at the Moscow Film Festival with 
Come And See, a film about the Nazi 
massacres in Byelorussia. It's probably a 
more acceptable subject than Rasputin 
considering the Soviet Union's 
understandable resistance to let World 
War Il fade into insignificance. Like most 
Soviet cinema that finds its way to the West, 
Agony has taken its time to make the 
journey. Ten years to be exact. 1975, a time 
of ‘detente’ and Gerald Ford slipping on 
more banana skins than jeffrey Archer, was 
when Agony was finished, but because of its 
‘eroticism’ (in a Russian context, hints and 
bare bosoms) and ambivalent portrait of the 
last Tsar Nicolas Il (he is weak, indecisive and 
unknowingly cruel but not Evil Capitalism 
Incarnate as demanded by Marxist history), 
it was shelved and not released in Russia until 
July this year. 


Agony is set in 1916, when the seemingly 
eternal agony of the Russian soul was 
compounded by a savage war and vicious 
internal repression. At the royal court life 
goes on as usual, parties at which the aristos 
preen themselves are endless, and an 
illiterate, Siberian peasant-cum-holy-man 
Rasputin, having healed the royal heir of his 
haemophilia, sets up his own debauched 
court of mainly female disciples. The Tsarina 
is also under his sway. 

What impresses so much about Klimov's 


™E FASHION YEAR 


Now in its third edition, the widely acclaimed Fashion 
Year — lavishly illustrated with exclusive colour 
photographs, designer sketches and portraits — 
continues the definitive review of the latest 

trends on the international fashion scene. 


“The Iain R. Webb saga continues... he has 
\\ compiled what is undoubtedly the best version so 
\\\ far of this annual catalogue of moods and trends 
\\ within the international fashion scene. Even if 
you're not up to fashion there’s something to 
look at or read which should interest you.” 
(Blitz — October 1985) 


Available from all good bookshops or direct from Zomba Books, 
165-167 Willesden High Road, London NW10 2SG. Cheques P.O. s to 
the value of £8.95 (inc. p&p). 








directorial ability is the devices he uses to 
stop Agony from being what could have 
been, in the wrong (socialist realist) hands, a 
shoddy historical drama. By mixing in black 
and white newsreel of the period he places 
the film in its historical context, and by 
alternating colour and monochrome in 
certain parts of the film he imparts vital 
changes in mood and details the innate and 
accidental surrealism of a dying empire. 
Agony is a sign that there can be an escape 
from Rambo culture. 


Adrian jones 
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The growth of the American pulp 
magazine in the twenties and thirties 
threw up a host of writers who excelled 
at hard-boiled fiction. Though Chandler 
and Hammett are now the best-known, 
one of the most successful crime writers 
was James M. Cain, whose first 
novel, The Postman Always Rings Twice, was 





Jack Nicholson: mean and moody in 


The Postman Always Rings Twice. 


probably the first major fiction best- 
seller. Published in 1934, the book wasa 
massive critical and commercial success 
as both a hardback and paperback, was 
syndicated throughout the States, was 
adapted for the stage, and, most 
famously, became a hugely successful 
film starring John Garfield and Lana 
Turner as the lovers who murder 
Turner’s husband and then turn against 
each other (it was subsequently remade 
with Jack Nicholson and Jessica Lange). 
Indeed the book, only | 88 pages long, 
was judged soremarkable at the time 
that the reviewer for the New York 
Times declared that its first chapter was 
perhaps the greatest in literature and 
proceeded to quote it in full. With such 
huge success behind him Cain couldn't 
possibly fail, and during the following 
fourteen years he wrote another seven 
novels, almost all of which also made the 
best seller lists. Two of them also 
became successful movies — Mildred Pierce 
(with Joan Crawford) and Double Indemnity 
(with Edward G. Robinson, Fred 
MacMurray and Barbara Stanwyck, and 
remade several times, most recently as 
Body Heat). While the most successful of 
his contemporaries succeeded with 
detective fiction, Cain writes from the 
criminal’s viewpoint, in starkly physical 
terms, and often dealing with savagely 
sensual central characters — a fact 
seemingly at odds with Cain's claim that 
he took Alice in Wonderland as his 
fiction role model. Yet as Cain argued, 
Alice was a book “devoid of any 
significance and lesson to be imparted, 
or wisdom -— those pitfalls for every 
writer. Whenever | feel an impulse to be 
important, | remind myself of Alice...” 
Picador’s compendium of The Five Great 
Novels of James M. Cain(£4.95), published 
this month, and including Postman, Double 
Indemnity and Mildred Pierce, is not to be 
missed. loam E 


f'|| reserve judgement on the tendency, in 
Hollywood and everywhere else, to make 
feature films which merely stretch the pop 
promo out to inordinate lengths and cram 
them full of gaudy costumes and special effects 
until someone comes along and does 
something really good with the format. But 
I'm rather dismayed by the side effect of this 
tendency: for aspiring film directors to make 
their precious film school graduation films — 
possibly the only opportunity that many of 
them will ever have to make exactly the sort of 
personal cinematic statement they want — 
into a kind of showcase for their abilities to 
churn out shallow, gaudy and vacuous pieces of 
pseudo-narrative. I'm afraid the National Film 
and Television School's most ambitious project 
co date, Witimate City, is exactly that. 

It does look absolutely wonderful — skilful 
lighting and camerawork and inventive special 
effects on a limited budget have made U/timate 
City into a rather promising, visually startling 
film, but there seems to be nothing even 








approaching astatement of feeling here — the 
story is propped up by the appearance of the 
thing rather than the other way around, and | 
don't see what the director, Florence 
Dewavrin, could have taken to the National 
Film School to convince them that this wasa 
film worth making. 

It’sakind of gaudy, post-industrial 
melodrama, crammed with alot of 
unnecessary characters, none of whom, with 
the possible exception of Nigel Holland's 
hysterical Emperor figure, are at all interesting 
inthemselves. Thereal stars of the show are 
the two thousand tropical frogs which our 
taciturn gamekeeper tends in his apocalytic 
pied a terre. | hate to be so savage in dealing with 
a film school effortlike this, because youcan ™ 
go on for hours about the limitations inherent 
in the academic film-making process, but | 
can't help but feel there's something basically 
unhealthy about films like this — something 
hollow inside . . 


Marc issue 


Seen any good British movies lately? As we march on into the second half of the so-called 
‘British Film Year’. it becomes naggingly apparent that the project has been a non- 


starter right from the outset. Pushing aside the question of how many people even know that it is 
British Film Year, it’s disturbing to note that, at the height of the campaign, the all-important 
Christmas box-office period, there is only one truly British film, Defence of the Realm — British 
money, British cast, British subject matter — with any chance at all of competing for the holiday 
audience 

A ‘Year’ in name alone — it began in March at the BAFTA awards and ends in May 1986 at 
Cannes — British Film Year was conceived ostensibly as a celebration of British cinema. The idea 
was to emphasise the contribution of British filmmakers to world cinema, and, above all, to 
entice filmwatchers away from their television sets and back into the cinemas. The plan was to 
mount a touring exhibition of photographs, of which the one here, of a finely chiselled James 
Mason, is a part, and a national BFY roadshow, amongst other attention-seeking devices. 

As such, of course, it’s little more than a shrewd publicity drive designed to combat the 1984 
slump in cinema attendances (for the record, in 1984, 74% of British adults didn't go to the 
cinema at all), and also to encourage all-important sales of British films abroad. Why else end at 
the massive Cannes Festival market place? Yet even this climax to the celebration threatens to 
pass with more of a whimper than a bang since no one seems sure whether the ‘major presence’ 
promised at Cannes (‘‘British Film Year will be featured with unprecedented impact,’ promised 
the handouts) will actually even happen 

The problem of course is that British films are dependent entirely on overseas (meaning 
American) distribution, and British cinemas are dependent on overseas (also meaning American) 
import films, unlike, for example, the French, whose film industry, though by no means thriving, 
is at least practically self-sufficient because of the language barrier 

As a result, the biggest and most expensive British film we can look forward to in 1986 is 
Revolution, British-financed, British-directed, but dealing with the American War of 
Independence, and starring a cast of natural or adopted Americans — Pacino, Sutherland, 
Nastassio Kinski and others. British Film Year or no, it’s crushingly obvious that Colin Wellagd’s 
Oscar-winning speech for Chariots of Fire, “The British are coming”, appears now to have been 
little more than a premature ejaculation lom Eliot 


James Mason. A photograph from 


the British Film Yeor exhibition, Stars of the British Screen from the Thirties to the Present Day, 
running at London's National Portrait Gallery from December 13 until the beginning of March 
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Who can forget the ‘BrylcreemmBounce’? 
Who can remember the ‘Litd@Qab Will 
Do? Brylcreem, they tellus, is back. 
For some | Suspect it has never Been away 
Wet-looks gels come and go,)shampoo and 
sets suddenly disappear, and allmanner of 
mousse may slide down your face in the heat 
of the night, but Brylcreem “‘is perfect for 
the modern fashion look,”’ says hip 
hairdresser James Lebon, whose comb has 


been round many a famous quiff. The 
thought of ‘white water in oil emulsion 
made from Russian crude oil’ may seem bad 
enough, but add to that ‘hydrated lime 
water, beeswax and a mix of seven 
perfumes’ and you have... Bryicreem 
Created in 1928, Brylcreem must be one of 
the longest lasting hair products, reaching a 
peak in 196! when over 100 million pots 
were sold in a single year. The Government 


comandeer@@supplies of the stuff for the 
armed forc@s during the Second World War, 
and the Royal Air Force used so much that 
they wereRicknamed The Bryicreem Boys 
This year She Company has relaunched 
Brylcreemy, aiming directly at the youth 
market with TV advertising which has 
produced some of the cultiest ads yet to hit 
our living room walls (computerised re-cuts 
of the original 60's campaign). Now it's your 


If it’s good enough for Irving Penn then it’s a good enough idea for me to plagiarise. In the fifties, Penn photographed a 
selection of very special ladies who happened to be the toppest models. Here are a handful of handsome devils who can be 
seen regularly between the pages of flash fashion journals. A better bunch you could not imagine, and all topped off with a 
Brylcreemed bonce. Brylcreem Boys '86. lain R. Webb 


photographs by Pete Moss assisted by Tony Mattesini 
hair and make-up by Debbie Dannell-Dawies and Liso MacGregor for Antenna shot at The Worx (73! 7641) 
all clothes from Katharine Hamonett’s ‘Classic® spring/summer collection ‘86 


turn to decide if James Lebon is teflingsthe 
truth. 

Hairdresser's tip. Rick Haylor from 
Sassoons says: If you spray your haif 
thoroughly with hairspray, the Brylaigem 
will wash out easily enough. If not... 

Decide for yourself 


f. Stavros Sravron (Marco Rasola) 
2. julian Bunster (Marco Rasala) 
3. Guy Hazel (Morco Rasala) 

4, Chris Hall (Z) 

S. Lim (Z) @. Moose (Z) 

F. Robert Ogilvie (Lyndhurst 18) 
B. David Convy (Premier) 

®. jake (Premier) 

§@. Mathew (Lyndhurst /8) 

Oh. Chazz (Zz) 

#2. Simon Ringrose (Z) 
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Interview by Mark Brennan @ Photograph by Peter Brooker 


ICKEY Rourke is leading the way to his 
hotel room. As | trot along behind him | 
notice the stealthy, predatory gait. Rourke 
is wearing shades, the corridor is dimly lit, 
and I'm expecting him to walk into the wall 
any minute now. The suite, too, is in gloom. 
He apologises for the mess as | survey the aftermath 
of several days spent with a Do Not Disturb sign on 
the door. Room service rubble litters every available 
surface, including the floor. Mickey Rourke moves 
some papers from a chair so | can sit down. | 
negotiate a gored club sandwich and do so. 

Rourke recently turned 30 and, unlike almost 
every other young male lead in Hollywood, he has 
been shaving for years. He must have viewed his 
bristles as a failing a couple of years ago when he 
missed out on a part in Francis Ford Coppola's The 
Outsiders because he was pronounced too old. The 
audition was not a waste of time, however. Coppola, 
even hairier than Rourke, subsequently cast him in 
Rumblefish, having noticed a rare quality in Rourke 
which set him apart from the pack — an elusive 
blend of sagacity and appealing vulnerability that 
has promoted glib, inevitable comparisons with 
James Dean and Marlon Brando. The comparisons 
are not wholly invalid. All three actors passed 
through the hallowed portals of the Actors’ Studio, 
disciples every one of the ‘Method’. All three speak 
with studied incoherence. All three bring a troubling 
duality to their roles, at once rebellious and 
defenceless. But when Rourke smiles that smile all 
similarities fly out of the window. When Dean and 
Brando smile it's like a penance. With Rourke it's like 
he’s found absolution; and the shades don't hide it 
one bit. 


OURKE has learned a lot about the movie 
business since making his feature film debut 
eight years ago in Michael Cimino’s ill-fated 
Heaven's Gate (strange, isn't it, how certain 
films seem inseparable from certain 
i adjectives). He's learned, for example, not to 
divulge the persorial details of his life to journalists 
(it subsequently turns out that he's married, a piece 
of biographical information that almost no one 
seems aware of). As a result, an allegedly 
tempestuous period, street-fighting and all, is now 
shrugged off as an “ordinary childhood", and 
months of inspired PR are undermined at a stroke. 
When he says he doesn’t want to talk about it any 
more | choose to believe him and ask instead about 
the career he nearly pursued in boxing. 
Rourke was born in the curiously-named town of 


BLIT Z 


Schenectady, New York, but moved to Miami with 
his mother, brother and sister when his parents 
divorced. At fifteen he enrolled at Angelo Dundee's 
legendary Fifth Avenue gym, one-time home to 
Muhammed Ali, Jimmy Ellis and a clutch of other 
flat-faced notables. Spurred on perhaps by the 
greatness around him, he was soon to regard boxing 
as rather more than a bit of street insurance. 

“| was looking for personal survival,” he recalls, 
“something to keep me going that | would be 
interested in. It was more than a sport for me at the 
time. It was something | really wanted to do with my 
life. Unfortunately, or fortunately, | was too immature 
at the time to properly discipline myself for what 
was needed to continue my career in a healthy way. 
It was something | was very good at at one time but 
I've no real regrets.” 

At 18 he was coming to terms with his lack of 
commitment to boxing and had taken a break from 
the sport. The opportunity to try his hand at acting 
came completely out of the blue. “! was lying on the 
beach one day with a big boil on my hip, wasn't even 
smart enough to go to the doctor, y'know. | was just 
getting some sun and a friend of mine from school 
came up and started talking to me about some plays 
he was doing. 

“This guy... We had this C-level maths group, and 
it was all like Cubans and stuff, ‘cause | went to 
school in Miami, people who couldn't speak English. 
All the riff-raff. We were all in the same group. These 
guys were shaving and sti// couldn't do division. 
We'd be in class about ten minutes and this guy, 
Gary Cox, would bolt out of his seat, stand on his 
chair, climb up on his desk, start ripping his shirt and 
reciting these soliloquys and monologues from 
Shakespeare that he'd learnt over the summer at 
David Hemmings’ acting school. And you couldn't 
get him to shut up. They used to drag him out of the 
class and hed still be doing it. And | thought, man, 
that's wild, he does that shit.” 

So much for Rourke’s acting influence. Distraught 
though he was to quit his job digging holes for the 
phone company (“Anything is better than that — | 
mean, anything’) he appeared in a college 
production of a Jean Genet piece for Cox, which the 
pair subsequently tried to transfer to a studio theatre 
in Chicago. To do so would have necessitated a two- 
year apprenticeship building sets, however, and an 
impetuous Rourke “told ‘em to stick that up their 
ass’. By this time he had resolved to pursue acting 
wholeheartedly. New York, and the prestigious 
Actors’ Studio, beckoned. 

Lee Strasberg’s Actors’ Studio is the 
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For the last two 
years the general 
consensus of 
critical opinion has 
tipped Mickey 
Rourke to be The 
Actor Most Likely 
To Succeed next. 
But Rourke still 
hasn‘t quite man- 
aged to fulfill all that 
is expected of him, 
partly because of a 
way of life that 
deliberately rejects 
Hollywood attitu- 
des (his friends are 
mostly boxers and 
‘ordinary people’ 
from the Watts dis- 
trict of Los 
Angeles), partly be- 
cause he’s yet to 
star in a big critical 
and commercial 
success: his screen 
appearances so far, 
from his debut in 
Michael Cimino’s 
disastrous Heaven's 
Gate to 1941, 
Rumblefish and The 
Pope of Greenwich 
Village, have mostly 
been commercial 
disappointments. 
His latest, The Year 
of the Dragon, a 
straightforward 
thriller also directed 
by Cimino, has 
already suffered in 
the States from 
critical outbursts 
inspired, it seems, 
more by Cimino’s 
past work than his 
current offering. 
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MICKEY ROURKE 


acknowledged mecca of the ‘Method’, derived from 
Stanislavsky's teachings in the Russian theatre. “It's 
a very instinctual kind of acting,’ explains Rourke, 
“relying on the senses, recreating instances in your 
life, happy or sad, and expressing them in a sensory 
way. It’s very greatly abused and misunderstood. It 
doesn't really work for everybody; it's trial and error. 
And it took me years because | was so confused and 
in a funk. | found the Studio a negative kind of 
atmosphere, so | wanted to take what | learned and 
get outta there, because a lot of them never get 
outta there. They're still there right now, walking 
around bumping into each other listening to Ellen 
Burstyn. 

“| feel very fortunate to have known the positive 
side of the Actors’ Studio, but Strasberg turned into 
this commercialised guru of Stanislavsky’s 
teachings. You don’t just want this big name; you 
want someone who is going to help you. | really 
wanted it to be clear, y'know. | thought if I’m going 
to be an actor, | really want to be the best actor | 
can. This particular way of working suited me. If you 


went into a studio now and said, ‘Hey, I'm from the 
Actors’ Studio’, they'd say, ‘So what?’ " 

The kudos worked tolerably well for Rourke. After 
a couple of screen tests he landed a part in Heaven's 
Gate and so introduced himself to the vilified, 
victimized figure of Michael Cimino. Regrettably the 
film will be best remembered for having all but 
bankrupted the studio that financed it. It has gone 
down in Hollywood lore as a catastrophic episode. 
Today, Heaven's Gate still has its detractors, of 
course, but also its supporters, and both camps use 
the word ‘epic’. Rourke followed it up with 7947, 
another disaster, notable only because its failure, 
briefly, made Steven Spielberg appear almost fallible. 

Rourke’s next appearance was in Body Heat, 
Lawrence Kasdan’s remake of the classic noir thriller, 
Double indemnity. He had only a small role as an 
arsonist but the tension he managed to impart 
ensured that he was widely noticed for the first 
time. Rourke won't say what he thought of the film's 
star, William Hurt, and declines to do so in such a 
way as to suggest the most profound contempt. He 
smiled that smile and called him a “wonderful actor 
in his own right." 

Playing the pivotal role of Boogie in Diner brought 
him further plaudits — the ambivalence of the 
character was so delicately conveyed — although he 
tellingly refrains from passing any comment about 
the film. He appeared in Nic Roeg’s Eureka as a 
gangster’s imperturbable, intimidating sidekick, 
while his contribution to Coppola's Rumblefish, as 
the reflective, disillusioned Motorcycle Boy, was 
praised even if the film in general was less fortunate. 
More recently, The Pope Of Greenwich Village, in 
which he co-starred with Eric Roberts, never seemed 
to get going properly. 


INCE The Pope of Greenwich Village, Rourke 

has completed two further films. Both have 

been the subject of controversy in America, 

albeit for different reasons. 9/2 Weeks, 

which is confidently expected to run into 

censor trouble, was made first, Dut jit is 
Cimino's Year of the Dragon which will be released 
first in this country. The film delivers a brutally 
authentic depiction of organised crime in New York's 
Chinatown community and has not surprisingly 
drawn the conditioned, condemnatory cries of 
“racism” from, in varying degrees, critics and 
audiences alike. The distinction must be made, of 
course, between a racist film and a film about racism 
— a difficult enough task which has been 
compounded by the U.S. critics’ lingering mistrust of 
Michael Cimino following The Deer Hunter. That film 
contained intensely powerful, disturbing scenes of a 
game of Russian roulette in which American 
prisoners were forced to take part while their North 
Vietnamese captors placed bets. Cimino evidently 
dreamed the whole notion up, which seems to have 
blinded everyone to the reality that atrocities are 
perpetrated in war and doubtless were by both sides 
in Vietnam. The Heaven's Gate fiasco served to fuel 
the flames of Cimino’s notoriety to the point where 
in many quarters his work could hardly be 
considered with true objectivity anymore. Rourke is 
unequivocal in his disdain for those who have 
disparaged The Year of the Dragon. 

“The critics in the U.S. have a tremendous hatred 
for Michael Cimino that's unequalled. There's a 
certain level of truth that Michael brings out in his 
work. It intimidates the shit out of them. When 
Michael makes a movie he’s very well prepared. He 
does research for over a year. When he shoots 
certain scenes he doesn’t shoot them for 
commercial glorification. He doesn’t glorify death. 
When someone dies in a Cimino film you see the 
grieving and the confusion. The only reason | made 
the film was that Michael was directing it, because it 
was very much the good guys and the bad guys. | 
think Michael definitely brings a truthful, humanistic 


picture to the characters. As an actor it’s that level | 
want to hit. | wouldn't have taken the film if it had 
been a supercop-type movie, a total fantasy.” 

Rourke plays Captain Stanley White, the most 
decorated officer in the New York Police 
Department, who is assigned the task of bringing 
Chinatown under control. White, a Vietnam veteran, 
finds himself fighting not only the Chinese gangs 
and the political expediencies of his superiors but 
also his own innate racism. The character is based 
on a real police captain of the same name who 
operates in Los Angeles. 

‘| went out with the real Stanley White for about 
three and a.half months — practically lived with him 
— and went out on twenty-eight homicides with 
him, then to the autopsies, and | really saw death in 
a very fuckin’ realistic way every day. That’s when | 
made the decision | was going to make my hair all 
grey, because between Stanley's stories of Vietnam, 
when he'd be in the jungle pissing in his pants at 18 
years old, and then later on seeing all the death 
myself... 

“| saw hundreds of dead bodies in the morques. | 
saw dead bodies on the street, guys who were 
stabbed fifty-two times and shit like that, and | 
watched the way that Stanley moved around them in 
a very detached way. | only had a few scenes where 
| knew | had to make Stanley as sympathetic as | 
could so you could gradually understand him a bit 
because he was easy to hate. But if somebody was 
chasing after me I'd want Stanley right there next to 
me." 

Suddenly the shades are off for the first time and 
his usually mellifluous voice resumes with a 
venomous new edge. 

“| hate critics with every bone in my fucking body. 
| think they’re the scum of the earth. | think if you 
were in my position and you put into your work what 
| put into mine, and | hope you do, then you'd feel the 
same way when you're on the receiving end of that 
type of destructive criticism. Like you take a 
fisherman in a small fishing village and you take 


away his nets and that's his livelihood, how the fuck 


is he gonna fish? You take away his wife, he’s gonna 
get angry. You take away his children, he’s gonna 
want to kill you. 

“I've worked many years, many shit jobs, put 
many hours in to learn something. Then they don't 
even criticise me on an artistic level, it’s on a 
personal level. | wouldn't take it before and I’m not 
going to take it now. If | see the fucker walking down 
the street I'll bang his fuckin’ head against the wall 
and draw blood because he’s attacking my 
livelihood. If | come up and spit in his face he's going 
to have to deal with that, because that’s what | feel 
they're doing to us.” 

As you will no doubt have guessed, there is 
enough saliva flying around the room by this time to 
make any such act redundant. 

It's hardly a fate one can reasonably expect to 
befall Mickey Rourke in the foreseeable future, in 
spite of these declamatory, metaphysical rantings. 
He has learnt a lot about the movie business in 
recent years. Now another stage in his education 
has been completed. Cimino was no stranger to 
critical hostility when the chop suey hit the fan this 
time. No doubt Rourke will be more philosophical 
when 9'4 Weeks is released next year. He describes 
the film as “a sort of sado-masochistic mental 
obsession movie,’ which leaves rather a lot to the 
imagination. And then that smile again. 

‘| will continue to make the same kinds of picture 
with directors like Coppola and Cimino, hopefully 
work with Nic Roeg again and Adrian Lyne, and 
make movies that examine life up close under a 
microscope with the same emotions. I'm not gonna 
change. If you work it the right way it can make you 
stronger. If you let it get to you, you're dead meat.” 
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Christmas is 
traditionally the time of 
the blockbuster family 
movie. Usually the 
competition for The Big 
Seasonal Hit is intense, 
but this year likely 
contenders are thin on 
the ground. There will 
be no Ghostbusters in 
'85. However, the 
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The birth of rock'n'roll, Spielberg version — Michoel |. Fox plays Marty McFly in Back To The Future 


FUTURE PERFECT 


@®BACK TO THE FUTURE. Directed 


by Robert Zemeckis. Michael J. Fox, 


Christopher Lloyd. 

Marty McFly’s-a nice kid. At seventeen 
he goes to school, lives with his 
mother (soak) and his father (jerk), 
snogs with his girlfriend in the village 
square, despairs of his terminally 
appalling family and dreams of being 
Eddie Van Halen. 

Marty’s best friend is the Doc, a mad 
professor type, all wild hair and bulging 
eyes. The Doc lives in a crazy 
workshop crammed with chiming 
clocks, a cat called Elvis and a jumble 
of Heath Robinson-type inventions. 
One night the Doc calls Marty and in a 
frenzy of excitement tells him to come 
and see his new invention — an 
invention that’s destined to change 
Marty’s life... 

This sets the scene for Back To The 
Future, the wildest romp in time this 


side of the Tardis. The Doc (whacko 
Christopher Lloyd from 7Jax/) has made 
a time machine out of a DeLorean car 
and inadvertently sends Marty (Michael! 
J. Fox, cute as a button, clean as a 
whistle, from Family Ties) back to 
1955, into the lap of his parents to be. 
His ‘mom’, Lorraine (Lea Thompson), 
sweet seventeen, instantly gets the 
hots for him (oh, Oedipus, what you 
started) while his ‘dad’, George (a 
wonderful bumbling performance from 
Crispin Happy Days Glover) is a 
spectacular nerd, wimp and al! round 
blimp. How to get these two together 
so that Marty and his brother and sister 
aren't faded out of all existence? How 
to make a man of his father and a sober 
woman of his mother? How to teach 
the town bully a thing or two? Marty 
sets himself this daunting task before 
he can go back to the future. Luckily, 
however, the Doc is on hand to help. 
Robert Zemeckis (Romancing The 
Stone), who co-wrote and directed the 
film, chose a good year to go back to in 
1955. There are plenty of witty in-jokes 


— when Marty tells the (relatively) 
young Doc that Ronald Reagan is 
President in 1985, he replies, “Ronald 
Reagan, the actor? Then who's Vice 
President — Jerry Lewis?!” It's the 
dawn of rock'n'roll and teenagers are 
about to launch into a lifestyle of their 
own. When Marty leaps onstage at the 
school dance to play guitar with the (all 
black) dance bana, he subconsciously 
gets into furious heavy metal rifferama, 
much to the open-mouthed amazement 
of the audience. In 1955 there was no 
Tab, MacDonalds, or Diet Pepsi (there 
was, of course, full-blooded colour 
prejudice, sex discrimination and a bad 
taste in the nation’s mouth after the 
Korean War, but we don't talk about 
that here). In Zemackis’s 1955, 
everyone's squeaky clean and law 
abiding; even the town bullies are 
pussy cats compared with the Sharks 
and Jets. 

Back To The Future isn't a social 
documentary anyway. It's enormous 
fun, madly entertaining and 


wonderfully performed. Judy Lipsey 
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THE ENEMY WITHIN 
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@ DEFENCE OF THE REALM. 
Directed by David Drury. Gabriel 
Byrne, Greta Scacchi, Denholm 
Elliot. 

De Niro lookalike Nick Mullen (Gabriel 
Byrne), a top journalist on a tabloid, 
pleases both his editor and the paper's 
owner with a scandal-breaking story on 
Dennis Markham (lan Bannen), a 
Labour MP who shares the same call- 
girl as an East German Embassy 
military attaché. As the Fleet Street 
battle for scam hots up he !s pressured 
to dig for more dirt and obliges. 

Vernon Bayliss (a classic 
characterisation by the Very Great 
Denholm Elliot) is a hard-drinking 
senior reporter, who with the aid of a 
Civil Service mole called George is 
finding out that all is not what it seems 
in the ‘Markham Affair’. It seems the 
unfortunate man was due to ask 
embarrassing questions in the House 
about the link between an unpublicised 
incident at an American airbase and 
the death of an escapee from a 
Detention Centre. Bayliss is pursuing a 
line of enquiry not entirely popular with 
certain people. Markham resigns,and 
Mullen realises that what he’s done is 
not just a ‘good story’. A suspicious 
death occurs and the film begins to 
chart Nick Mullen’s genesis from 
tabloid lackey to fearless investigator 
as he gradually becomes (yes!) a 
danger to the Defence Of The Realm... 

Paul Virilio in his book Total War calls 
it ‘endo-colonization— the process 
whereby the forces of national security 
turn away from external warfare to 
“war against one’s own population’, as 
illustrated by the death squads of Latin 
America, the Polish military coup, and 
to a small, but still alarming, extent, the 
security forces of Western Europe. MI5, 
riddied with moles, spends more time 
on the surveillance of unions, 
Republicans and leftists than on 
external ‘enemies. 

While the seventies saw arash of 
Conspiracy Theory movies which still 
rang with the echoes of the shots that 
killed the Kennedys, the popular 
cinema of the eighties has been slow to 
respond to palpable evidence of the 
dirty tricks that the security services 
have been engaged in. Ironically, the 
executive producer of Defence Of The 
Realm is one David Puttnam, whose 
Chariots Of Fire is a conspicuous 
example of the trend of British cinema 
to do a Horatio Nelson to real issues 
and celebrate instead some ‘golden 
age’. Perhaps this film is his attempt to 
exonerate a guilty conscience... 

As a ‘political thriller’ (with the 
emphasis on thriller, since its ‘politics’ 
are relatively low-key), Defence Of The 
Fealm is a gripping, suspenseful, 
tightly constructed movie with some 
excellent British actors in supporting 
roles. In this uncertain age of the 
igrano affair, Hilda Murrell’s strange 
sath, Sara Tisdall, Molesworth Peace 
amp's gung-ho eviction and Clive 
ynting, it’s chillingly believable. Even a 
ure to portray convincingly the 
sense of paranoia Nick Mullen would 
surely feel as he learns that he is under 
surveillance, and a general shying away 
from such relevant issues as the power 
of the press and the US military 
presence doesnt detract. 
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GOOD BAD & UGLY 





@LEGEND. Directed by Ridley 
Scott. Tom Cruise, Mia Sara, Tim 
Curry. 

The New Mythology in contemporary 
popular cinema — Star Wars, A/fien, 
Raiders, Bladerunner and all — 
continues apace, clearly and 
unambiguously striving to rebuild the 
superego, feared lost, undermined, it Is 
said, by the ‘permissive’ sixties and the 
ego-fixated ‘Me Decade’ of the 
seventies. 

To put it in the simplest terms 
available, they are trying to sell us the 
idea of a black-and-white, Good-and- 
Evil duality again, and it is precisely in 
this sort of film that the capital letters 
of Good and Evil are used to such 
effect. It has been argued that this 
duality is what the public wants, 
otherwise the stuff wouldnt sell, Dut 








we suspect that, just now, the public 
will buy any kind of reassurance, and 
this one is at least familiar. Legend is a 
real textbook example of the New 
Mythology in all its unpleasantness. 

Given that the special effects are 
‘stunning’ — as though they are ever 
anything else these days — and that 
we are prepared to accept, for the 
moment, unicorns, pixies, goblins and 
sorcery as currency in these parts, 
what is there left to talk about in 
Legend? 

Legend is a puritan discourse on 
sexual politics. In the Good corner, we 
have Jack O’Green (Tom Cruise) — 
kissy-cute and dishevelled, a keen 
botanist, a boy Tarzan — with a full 
supporting cast of ruddy pixies, rustic 
appendages, Green Cross Codes. They 
play the part of Romantic Love, and 
compete for the possession — yes, 
possession — of the Innocent Princess 
Lili, with the incumbents of the Evil 
corner, where The Lord of Darkness 


Tim Curry in Legend 





(Tim Curry — who else?) is 
Mephistopheles, every inch the Foreign 
Devil, the Alien Sex Fiend, representing 
sex in dreamy black costumes. His 
supporting cast are vaguely bestial 
gnomes. They aren't pretty, but they're 
awake. No biting, no gouging, and they 
make it a good clean fight. 

Good triumphs over Evil, as required. 
Light over Darkness, and natural fibres 
over synthetic, The wool is pulled over 
our eyes. Perhaps a comparison with 
Company of Wolves would be in order. 
Wolves is the only example this 
reviewer can recall where the medium 
is actually used to reflect something 
resembling the actual state of things, 
where Neil Jordan has his hero come 
home and turn out to be a werewolf all 
along. Ridley would have none of that. 

The New Mythology, as exemplified 
here, is the same old ideological argy- 
bargy raised to the power of Stunning 
Special FX. May the force be with you. 

Marc Issue 
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MY BEAUTIFUL LAUNDERETTE 

@® Gordon Warnecke, Daniel Day Lewis, 
Roshan Seth, Saeed Jaffrey. 

Premiered at the Edinburgh Festival, selected 
for the London Film Festival and currently on 
limited release, My Beautiful Landerette 
deserves a much wider audience since it's one 
of the best low budget British films to saunter 
out of the can since The Hit — ironically 
director Stephen Frears’ last film. Setin the 
heart of South London's Pakistani community, 
it manages to feature racism, homosexuality. 
alcoholism and the National Front with such 
incidental alacrity that your left.eyebrow will 
stay inits rightful place whenyou see it. Omar 
(Gordon Warnecke) lives with his boozy, sick 
father | a wonderfully droll performance from 
Roshan Seth) practically on top of the Victoria 
line. In an effort to better the living 
conditions, Omar goes to work tor his rich 
uncle Nasser (Saeed Jaffrey on top form and 
with one of the best lines, “‘I'm a professional 
businessman, not a professional Pakistani!'') 
who gives him an ailing launderette to turn into 
a profitable business. He ropes in old school 
friend Johnny (Daniel Day Lewis, looking ‘ard), 
who's teetering on the edge of becoming a 
fascist but instead becomes Omar's lover. 
There's some inspired acting here, including 
that of satellite players Rita Wolf as Omar's 
sex-mad cousin trapped in a sari society and 


ickBtanche, whose business dealings of 
ing shame on the family. 





TOO MUCH 


@PLENTY. Directed by Fred 
Schepisi. Meryl Streep, Charles 
Dance, Tracey Uliman, John 
Gielgud, Sting. 

David Hare's original stageplay, from 
which this film has been adapted, was 
inspired by the simple discovery that 
the divorce rate for women who had 
been engaged on special missions in 
the Second World War was seventy- 


Despite the inevitably brutal racial clashes — 
predictable and arguably unnecessary — My 
Beautiful Launderette is observant, witty and 
boasts some extremely funny moments. 
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A ZED & TWO NOUGHTS 


@ Andrea Ferreol, Brian Deacon, Eric 
Deacon, Frances Barber, Joss Ackland. 

Is a zebra a white horse with black stripes ora 
black horse with white stripes? The question is 
posed in Peter Greenaway's follow-upto /he 
Draughtsman’s Contract. While that film 
resembled a maze withno centre, A Zed & Two 
Noughts is like a riddle with no answer. Setina 
zoo somewhere in Europe, the film's central 
characters are Alba Bewick (Andrea Ferreol), 
who loses alegin acar crash, and Oswald and 
Oliver, two brothers (and two O's, if you like) 
who lose their wives in the same car crash and 
become obsessed with the processes of 
evolution and decay (from o02(e) to zoo and 
back again). The three enter into a ménage 4 
trois, and to summarise further would only 
serve further to confuse. As we have come to 
expect from Greenaway, the ‘story’ is largely 
subordinate to the mass of signs, symbols and 
puzzles which litter almost every scene. The 
film is rich also in its visual beauty — 
Greenaway has attempted to light every shot 
in imitation of Vermeer, whose ghostis 
present throughout — and Michael Nyman has 
contributed a fine soundtrack, at its best 


five percent. From this statistic, Plenty 
extrapolates into not just the story of a 
woman's disillusion but the story of a 
nation’s moral decline. 

The film begins with Meryl Streep as 
a member of the Special Operations 
Executive working undercover in 
France. When a British agent (Sam 
Neill) parachutes in, the two have a 
brief fling before he cycles off on his 
mission. After the war she returns to 
London and a boring job in a shipping 
office where she befriends Tracey 


during the time-lapse sequences of decay. 
Placing himself very much within a European 
tradition which considers art for art's sake an 
end initself, Greenaway has the sense to know 
that on the whole questions are more 
interesting than answers. Fortunately he also 
has a sense of humour. A Zed & Two Noughts 
is the work of anew master, a Pandora's box of 
tricks that deserves to be seen more than 
once. him Hulse 


TURTLE DIARY 

@Glenda Jackson, Ben Kingsley, Eleanor 
Bron. 

One tries to keep one’s mind open, doesn't 
one? The name of the film didn't give an awful 
lot away. Not much fuel for one’s 
preconceptions there, what? But imagine 
one’s surprise and bewilderment when a Turtle 
Diary is exactly what one gets. Our story. 
penned by none other than Harold Pinter, 
concerns the efforts of two nice. cosy 
middleclass turtles — she the author of cutesy 
children’s books, or so we are led to believe, he 
the rather fragile and highly-strung bookshop 
assistant, downstream, one would guess, of a 
traumatic nervous breakdown. Together they 
conspire to liberate a couple of the more usual 
kind of turtle from their captivity at London 
Zoo. Oh! Whatitis to be sensitive, my darlings! 
You ve no idea ... | One realises, after a while, 
that at no stage of the planning or execution of 
this daring escape story do either set of turtles 


Ullman, a tomboy bohemian. The two 
men in Streep’s life are Charles Dance, 
a minor diplomat whom she marries, 
and Sting, a happy-go-lucky jack-the- 
lad who Streep decides will father her 
child, even though the pair are not 
lovers. 

Despite an occasionally dubious 
English accent Streep is magnificent in 
her portrayal of a woman who has lived 
life too intensely for it ever to be the 
same again. Outwardly bizarre, often 
unpleasant, remorselessly idealistic, 
she constantly batters her will against 
the forces of pragmatism which will 
eventually destroy her. The culmination 
of all this comes with the Suez crisis of 
1956, which has now become almost a 
byword for the beginning of Britain's 
fall from grace in the eyes of the world 
(the implications of Suez were put to 
similar use in The Ploughman’s Lunch, 
which could almost serve as an 
epilogue to this film). At a dinner party 
held by her husband, Streep rails 
against the material well-being (Plenty) 
and spiritual backruptcy which 
surround her. From this point on, she 
descends into a kind of madness, and 
even attempts, in desperation, to relive 
her one splendid moment with Neill, 
but this too ends in utter disillusion. 

For once, with Plenty, a stageplay 
has gained from its transfer to the big 
screen (which couldn't really be said of 
Hare's other adaptation this year, 
Wetherby) and most of the credit must 
go to Australian director Fred Schepisi, 
who with his fifth feature shows that 
he can handle equally well the large 
canvas and the tiny detail. It is 
impossible to find fault with the cast. 
Charles Dance manages remarkably to 
hold his own opposite Streep, Ullman 
shows she has real talent as an actress 
and Gielgud is on top form, making the 
very most of the film's funniest lines (of 
which there are quite a few). Ina 
month when the vast majority of new 
films offer little more than half-hearted 
escapism, Plenty is a shining example 
(and a timely reminder) of the fact that 
cinema can be both entertaining and 
thoughtful. 

fim Hulse 





encounter any adverse conditions, any 
suspenseful scenes, or drama of any 
recognisable kind. One doubts the wisdom of 
making this story into a feature film. A TV play, 
surely. A stage play? Could be interesting. But 
no feature film material this, Harold. A bit of a 
potboiler, I'm afraid, classic personnel 
notwithstanding. Marc Issue 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES 

® Richard Chamberlain, Sharon Stone, 
Herbert Lom. 

This new version of the old Rider Haggard yarn 
is scheduled for release just five days before 
Christmas, presumably a shrewd move on the 
part of the distributors, who will be hoping that 
by then we will be so filled with festive spirit 
and cheap sherry that we may not notice that 
what we are watching amounts to little more 
than a shoddy imitation of Raiders Of The Lost 
Ark. Richard Chamberlain takes the Harrison 
Ford role, struggling valiantly against a 
succession of action sequences that 
invariably go on for far too long, the presence 
of the year’s drippiest leading lady and a piot 
that makes Enid Blyton look sophisticated. My 
sympathies lay with a native tribe encountered 
along the way who, disillusioned with life, 
have taken to hanging upside down until 
things improve. | suspect this is the ideal 
position for watching this film. Christmas 
turkey anyone? Tim Hulse 
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INSANITY CLAUS 





@®SANTA CLAUS. Directed by 
Jeannot Szwarc. Dudley Moore, 
John Lithgow, David Huddleston. 
Question: If the kids of today have 
been brought up on Star Wars and 
intergalactic hardware, are they 
suddenly going to go nuts over a film 
that brings someone to life whom they 
stopped believing in years ago? 
Answer: | doubt it. 

Then who did Superman producers 
Ilya Salkind and Pierre Spengler have in 


mind when they decided to make you 
believe a Christmas card can fly? 
Presumably very young kids who 
haven't yet reached the age of cynicism 
(around eight years old at the last 
count) and very old kids who've gone 
through cynicism and come out the 
other end wishing life were no more 
complicated than a game of 
Pooh-sticks. 

But there's the rub. Even in this 
innocent fairy tale of Santa and his 
army of elves who spend all year 
diligently making exquisite wooden 
toys in time for him to deliver on his 
trusty sleigh (pulled by panto reindeer 


who roll their eyes and rejoice in names 
like Pooper, Stinker, Groper and Lurch 

. . or something like that), big business 
is very much part of the policy. The 
elves, led by a jazz pianist called 
Dudley Moore (born to the part) vie for 
the position of Santa's assistant with 
plans for production expansion, 
packaging improvement and 
campaigns to encourage more public 
response — if | didn’t know better I'd 
think the whole story of Santa Claus 
was a gigantic PR hype... 

David Huddleston is the Santa of 
every child's dreams. Huge, round, 
rosy-cheeked and white-haired, this 
Santa works tirelessly through the 
centuries delivering (the same) toys to 
the world and eating a million bowls of 
hearty potato soup prepared by his 
wife Anya (who must get sick of the 
sight of silly litthe men with green suits, 
red hats and brown boots, who paint 
toys with their beards). 

Amongst all this charm and 
tweedom, a revolution is going on. 
Patch (our Dud) gets into Santa's bad 
books and banishes himself to Earth. 
He gets mixed up with the evil BZ 
(hilariously portrayed by John 
Lithgow), whose inferior toy business 
is getting fat at the expense of the 
public. He’s also beginning to get bad 
press, so together with some magic 
reindeer dust that Patch has brought 
from the North Pole, he produces 
thousands of far out candy sticks that 
have the effect of a Cookeen ad (you 
know the one). Meanwhile, Santa 
befriends a young waif and his 
girlfriend, who also happens to be BZ’s 
niece and the inevitable clash of 
superpowers Is on. 

It's hard to say whether Santa Claus 
will captivate a very young audience. 
It's undoubtedly entertaining, the flying 
sequences are nothing less than 
spectacular and no one could argue 
that it's the most wonderful story. 
Perhaps it's best seen through the ey@® 
of a child after all. Take one with you 
when you go. Judy Lipsey 


THE GOONIES 

@Sean Astin, Josh Brolin. 

The Goonies boasts the same charmed 

i ecutive producers, including 
Steven Spielberg, as Back to the Future, 
which to date has taken in excess of 170 
million dollars in the U.S. and in so doing 
surpassed the previous box office record set 
by Rambo. Spielberg presents the film too, 
as in ‘Steven Spielberg Presents The 
Goonies’, but then if my name carried equal 
weight | might be tempted to put it around a 
bit. The story concerns the attempt by a 
small group of tolerably likeable teenagers 
to rescue their threatened seaside town 
from land developers. An old pirate map of 
the vicinity is discovered and The Goonies 
set out to find the treasure that will make 
them the apple of their parents’ eye. Along 
the way they meet and overcome a range of 
natural and man-made hazards as well as 
the usual quota of villains. One-liners fly 
back and forth like so much shrapnel even in 
the face of enemies who apparently would 
not baulk at cutting the kids off in the prime 
of life. The final scene contains lots of 
hugging and the word ‘love’ is mentioned on 
several occasions, but otherwise the special 
effects are marvellous and the pace furious, 
and the list of stuntment is revealingly 
longer than the cast list. This is comic-book | 
entertainment brought to life and you should 
hear the kids cheer. Mark Brennan 


re 


TUFF TURF 

@James Spader, Kim Richards, Paul 
Mones. 

Although the press information omits to 
mention it, Tuff Turf is to all intents and 
purposes a remake of ARebe/ Without A 
Cause. The story has been brought up to the 
present but almost all the key elements of 
the story have been retained. A teenager. 
Morgan Hiller (James Spader), with a vague 
history of trouble clashes with the leader of 
a vicious gang on his first day at a new 
school. He then demonstrates just how 
ingrained his death wish really is by taking a 
fancy to his new-found adversary's girlfriend 
and pursuing her favours with great 
tenacity. She is swift to realise that he is 
different from all the other boys she has 
known, not least for the cauliflower ears he 
is steadily acquiring at the hands of her ex. 
There are all the parental antagonisms of 
the original Dean movie and even a Sal 
Mineo figure to remind the enigmatic hero 
that the beatings are intended to discourage 
him rather than spur him on. The main 
differences between the two films are that 
in Tuff Turf the gangleader sticks around 
long enough to convene an unexpectedly 
violent showdown with Morgan, and that 
James Spader, good though he is, comes 
over as just a little too indestructible. 


> if. 


LOST IN AMERICA 

@ Albert Brooks, Julie Hagerty. 

i thought that | would magically realise, 
when | saw Albert Brooks actually there on 
the screen, that | recognised him and reflect 
that | had been a big fan of his for years but 
never knew his name. This turned out not to 
be the case — I'm sure | have never seen 
Albert Brooks before in my life. All right, | 
just thought you should know, and | won't 
mention it again. Brooks plays a man who 
played life the straight way, made himself a 
fine upstanding citizen of Los Angeles, 
became a creative director for what is 
constnatly referred to as one of the biggest 
advertising agencies in the world, and then, 
because one time he doesn't get the 
promotion he was expecting, he decides 
that he and the missus (infuriatingly well 
played by Hagerty) must liquidate their 
opulent lifestyle, buy a mobile home and hit 
the road, Jack — the most affluent hoboes 
that the southern states have ever seen. The 
plan goes wrong before they've got any 
further than Vegas. The film is a slender, low 
budget (for Hollywood) affair, which wears 
its in-jokes with pride — it is distantly Comic 
Strippish in the way that it wilfully 
misinterprets Easy Rider and cheerfully 
departs from realism when it suits Brooks. 
Lost In America is not without charm, but 
like The Supergrass, the jokes are just a tiny 
bit too far apart, and the only reason I'm not 
telling you the ending is that | don't think the 


film people would like it, not because | think 


it would spoil your suspense particularly. 
You hear where I'm coming from? Vlarc /ssue 


CAME A HOT FRIDAY 
@ Peter Bland, Philip Gordon, Billy T. 
James. 
This highly unusual New Zealand film comes 
as welcome relief from the more predictable 
American product with which we are 
continously bombarded. Set in 1949, it 
follows the fluctuating fortunes of two 
lovable but inept crooks as they tour the 
country working a horseracing con on 
gullible small-town bookies. Their luck 
finally runs out when they drive into sleepy 
Tainuia and set up their illicit operation 
there. They enlist the unwitting services of a 
local simpleton and while success comes 
quickly and on an undreamed-of scale it is 
short-lived. Came A Hot Friday is a witty. 
vital and original film based on the novel of 
the same name by Ronald Hugh Morrieson. 
Morrieson held an oblique, idiosyncratic and 
warmly affectionate view of his native New 
Zealand which lan Mune's film 
communicates very faithfully. The tone of 
the film is often farcical and the characters 
are without exception gloriously 
unbelievable. | feel obliged to recommend 
this film if only on account of one of 
Morrieson’s more bizarre creations, the Te 
Whakinga Kid — a bush-dwelling Maori who 
thinks he’s a Mexican, shouts “‘arriba’’ and 
fires a cap-gun. 

Mark Brennan 
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Generally 
recognised 

as the cinema 
industry's 

most versatile 
and talented 
character actor, 
JOHN 
LITHGOW 
has, in the 

last few years, 
played just about 
everything 

from a 
transsexual 
football star to 

a crazed 
psychopath. 


His latest 
incarnation 

is that ofa 
power-hungry 
industrial 
tycoon 

in 

Santa Claus 
— The Movie. 











ORGET the Brat Pack for a moment. Forget 
actors whose names end in ‘o’ (de Niro, 
Pacino, etc). Forget anything resembling 
angst-ridden Method acting. Consider instead 
a growing number of actors whose faces you 
recognise, whose names you don't. They're 
not glistening young leading studs, mumbling 
machismo machines or steely-eyed heroes; they are 
the new breed of character actors, a species 
rendered nearly extinct, particularly in the glamorous 
sixties when everything shone with good-looking, 
lip-glossed fervour and in the seventies when the 
sweaty anti-hero was quickly replaced by the 
magnificent Han Solo and his fantastic flying 
machine. 

One such actor is John Lithgow, who at the age of 
forty has a mere dozen films to his credit, two Oscar 
nominations and a steadily growing band of 
admirers. Yet he can still walk down the street 
largely unrecognised because his roles have been.so 
diverse and, up till now, in the generally unwanted 
and usually underrated support slot. 

His biggest role to date is the evil, disgusting BZ in 
Santa Claus — The Movie, a sort of Superman Gets 
Religion. BZ is the antithesis of Santa and John had 
a “wunnerful” time being exceptionally nasty and 
working with the likes of Dudley Moore. 

But this versatile performer originally had no 
intention of becoming an actor. Born in Rochester, 
New York, Lithgow soon learned he was part of a 
theatrical family. His father, one time head of 
Princeton's McCarter Theatre, moved the family to 
Ohio during Lithgow’s childhood and began 
producing yearly Shakespeare festivals throughout 
the state. Lithgow actually made his stage debut at 
the age of six in his father’s production of Henry V/, 
Part 3. 

“That's quite an unusual background for an 
American actor,’ he admits, “much more like an 
English upbringing. At first | tried to resist it. | was 
much more interested in the smell of turpentine than 
grease paint at that time; | wanted a career in 
graphic arts, but that went by the board real quick 
when | went to college (Harvard no less, to study 
English Literature) and studied acting for the fun of 
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JOHN LITHGOW 





it. | just realised I'd better do this because | couldn't 
do anything else!" 

Having made the decision to become an actor, 
Lithgow then won a scholarship to the London 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art. 

“I'd grown up doing mountains of Shakespeare — 
I'd played Gloucester in King Lear at the age of 
seventeen — and loved the idea of a really serious 
academic training. Also at that time, the best theatre 
in the world was coming out of England, the RSC 
was on great form and Peter Brook was doing his 
best work.” 

John seized his new career with relish, studying at 
LAMDA, playing up and down the country and 
ending up as assistant director with the RSC. He 
returned to America “with this sort of foppish 
English accent which was quite unintentional. But 
there it was. So | became an expert at different 
dialects; it was my stock in trade for a while.” 

After pocketing both the Tony and Drama Desk 
Awards for his Broadway debut in David Storey's 
The Changing Room, Lithgow went on to appear ina 
different Broadway play each season, also somehow 
finding time to appear in off-Broadway productions 
and to direct plays for out-of-town companies. 

His first celluloid outing was in Brian de Palma’s 
Obsession, hailed by one well-known critic as “an 
unholy mess" and fated to become the lynch pin of 
the David Begelman Columbia Pictures corruption 
scandal that shook Hollywood's foundations for a 
while. Lithgow retreated to the theatre, ventured out 
for a part in Bob Fosse’s Aj! That Jazz and hooked up 
again with de Palma on B/ow Out. But it was his next 
film, as the sex change American footballer in The 
World According To Garp that brought John his first 
Oscar nomination. 

He followed that with a second nomination, the 
following year, for his role in The Twilight Zone. 

“It was such an astonishing surprise to me to ever 
be nominated for an Oscar at all," he says with the 
most disarming modesty, “and | was so thrilled by 
that, that by the time | got to the ceremony both 
years | knew absolutely that | wasn't going to win, 
the odds were so much against me. So | didn't really 
suffer great disappointments, at least not a 
surprised disappointment. I'd love to win one in the 
future of course, but | thank my lucky stars that I've 
been nominated a couple of times already and that 
I'm moving on.” 

The World According To Garp starred the 
talented but erratic Robin Williams, an experience 
Lithgow might not want to repeat. 

“Robin has an extremely electric presence, 
sending off sparks all the time. He's a hard person 
to get to know. In fact one side of him is a very 
morose, self-doubting kind of person. This was 


his first really serious part and he had to break a 
lot of facile habits. He was schizophrenic on set; 
he would prank about then just withdraw. He 
was going through a difficult period — he was a 
major drug taker at that time, but he isn't any 
more. | think that had a Jot to do with it.” 


John, who describes himself as ‘‘a really down- 


to-earth person” and the supernatural as “really 
fun entertainment”, then had to work himself up 
into an apoplectic frenzy as the claustrophobic 
air passenger in The Twilight Zone who claps 
eyes on an alien creature on the wing of the 
plane. He clearly enjoyed this particular 
experience. 

“| think | relied very heavily on George Miller, a 
remarkable Australian director. He just kept 
spurring me on. Up until that point | think | had 
always been reticent about doing too much on 
film — | was so accustomed to acting for the 
fortieth row, | didn’t want to overdo it. Twilight 
Zone was the first film in which somebody took 
off my leash — that was what gave me the 
confidence to go over the top. | was 
hyperventilating, thinking scary thoughts, letting 
it rip...” 

After a part in the facile Footloose, came 
John’s personal favourite to date, Terms of 
Endearment. 

“lL loved the emotional variety of Terms of 
Endearment; | loved the fact that it sort of 
reflected the chaos of life and the absurdity of 
tragedy. God, that was 2 portentous statement, 
wasn't it.” 

He collapses with laughter for a moment. 
“Terms of Endearment seemed to reflect life so 
much. I'm only forty years old and I've already 
lost five or six friends through cancer — an 
astounding fact to me. People have said, oh God, 
a cancer movie; some people hated it because 
they felt it was exploiting the whole cancer issue, 
but for me that’s one of the major issues of my 
life, so | completely accepted the movie.” 

Now that John Lithgow is gaining strength as 
an arguably ‘bankable’ box office name, he can 
afford to pick and choose his future projects with 
care, He describes his next film, The Manhattan 
Project, directed by the imaginative Marshall 
Brickman, as a suspense story with political 
overtones and is already writing his first 
screenplay, ‘a sort of oddball romantic comedy” 
with himself in mind for the starring role. He has 
also been approached with a view to directing. 

“It would be very different of course from 
directing in the theatre. | think you rely very 
heavily on other experts. If | were to direct 
anything | would follow the rule of ‘Hire 


Everybody Who's Better Than You Are’ and then 
take all the credit!" He hoots with laughter again. 

Sticking with descriptions, at which he is 
decidedly expert, | verrture to ask John how he 
would describe himself as an actor. He doesn’t 
even hesitate. 

“I think I'm an enthusiastic actor and | certainly 
love acting, appreciate the fun of it, the 
exuberance of it. | love changing a lot from part 
to part; that seems to me the challenge of it. | 
think that as far as what kind of an actor | am, 
I'm a blending of American and British 
techniques. | have the rigorous British training 
but I'm also an American actor and I'm 
accustomed to the somewhat more visceral 
working habits of a lot of directors and a lot of 
my actor colleagues. |'m not typecast in the 
traditional sense,’ he adds with some irony, “but 
it's a paradox. I'm typecast as a versatile actor.” 

When he’s not working away from home, 
Lithgow lives with his wife, a teacher, and their 
three children in Westwood, California. He has a 
thirteen year-old son, lan, from his first marriage 
and a two year-old and a three year-old from his 
second; “they just basically mess around”. He'll 
be taking them to see his new movie. Talking of 
which, he suddenly says he has a little secret to 
tell me about the filming of Santa Claus. 

“| don’t know if you know this, but | wear false 
teeth in the movie.” 

I'm shocked, but do go on. 

“| decided to have a great big, sort ot used car 
salesman grin, so | had these teeth made, an 
upper set and a lower set that just clip on over 
my teeth and give me this sort of huge mean 
smile. You remember the smile?” How could | 
forget it, it filled the screen. 

“Well there's one shot where my teeth fall out! 
And they used the shot. If you look very closely 
you Can see not only my teeth falling out, but me 
breaking up laughing. It was hilarious! Nobody 
noticed it was happening, | was the only one 
who knew. | was chewing on a cigar at the 
moment and | was talking away and suddenly | 
started talking like this... (Lithgow sort of 
swallows his words, his tongue and a large boiled 
sweet ail at once) and walked out of the frame 
laughing my head off! And by God, they used the 
take, | couldn't believe it. Don’t tell me | don’t 
know how to sell a movie!” 

John Lithgow is undoubtedly a gifted actor, but 
if he ever decides to give up the roar of the 
greasepaint, he could make a very respectable 
living as a first rate comedian. Or a salesman of 
course. 
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Anne Pigalle sings for her — the inimitable french way only she knows how. 
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left: black brimmed hat from 
The Hat Shop neal street we 2, 
white straw bonnet by 
Stephen Jones by order from 
34 lexington street london 
wil, black polo neck by Tracy 
Jacobs 
right: black open-weave top- 
hat from the Hat Shop, black 
feather titfer by Stephen 
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THERES SOMETHING WEIRD DOWN THERE... 
HOLY COW, ITS A BOTTLE-SHAPED ISLANDI 
ISN'T THAT FLIGHT 197? JEEZ | THERES 
MORE OF OUR GUYS DOWN THERE THAN 

ANTS ATA PICNIC LUNCH! 
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Pete Murphy walked 
out of Bauhaus 
more thantwo years 
ago in search of 
something more 
satisfying. ‘‘I‘d like 
to spend more time 
developing some 
sort of music that 
I'm totally involved 
in, not a quarter 
involved in,’’ he told 
BLITZ at the 
beginning of 1984. 
Since then there 
have been a few’ 
Maxell ad 
appearances, the 
damp squib of the 
Mick Karn Dali's Car 
project, and... not 
much else. Now, at 
long last, it seems 
the solo career is 
about to begin. 





Interview by William Shaw @ 
Photograph by Mark Bayley @ 


HAT nose is a thing that some people would 

pay a small fortune for, surgically speaking. 

Every bit as smart and straight as a pencil, it 

descends ina perfect perpendicular from the 

eyebrows, passing between those deep set 

and baleful eyes. A facial feature of 
mathematical perfection. 

lam transfixed by Pete Murphy's nose. It moves 
slowly with its owner as he rocks repetitively on the 
office swivel chair on which he’s sitting. And all the 
while the chair emits an infuriating squeak with each 
regular movement. SQUEAK, SQUEAK, SQUEAK, 
Pete Murphy's magnificent nose moves gently back 
and forth. 

This continual rocking is a nervous movement. 
Murphy is ill at ease talking about himself. He 
distrusts interviews. In the past he feels they ve 
given him the power to make a fool of himself. 

“| have been really pretentious,’ he says as a 
warning to himself as much as a confession. “You 
start out doing interviews and it's such a worrying 
situation, it's such a nerveracking thing. You tend to 
worry about what's expected of you as a 
personality. You start to build up a persona 5 
almost like a negative reaction. You try and becom 
strong. That’s a mask really. You can’t live with that 
mask; when you see through it you realize that 
you're being such a prat really...” 
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HIS IS not the impressively and aesthetica 

windswept Maxell man who sits here The 

Murphy in front of me exudes a self- 

contained tension which injects an 

atmosphere of awkwardness into the whole 

situation. He is reluctantly going through the 
motions of an interview. “And you,’ he says 
disparagingly at one point, “are probably someone 
who has to come along and interview me.” Murphy 
approaches the situation with all the enthusiasm of 
aman attending a dental check-up. “Interviews and 
being a public persona wear on me and become a bit 
exhausting. They drag you down a bit.” 

Which can all make Jack a bit of a straight-faced 
boy. But maybe that's what we've come to expect. 
After all, Bauhaus were a particularly humourless 
bunch, weren't they? In a cynical moment one might 
be tempted to say that their greatest achievement 
was that of taking the fun out of glam rock. For glam 
rockers they surely were. As if to prove it, their most 
successful commercial moment was when they 
covered the glam rock song about glam rock, Ziggy 
Stardust. 

But the glam rock of Bauhaus was an altogether 
more serious and artistically lugubrious affair. Their 
fans loved them for that theatricality. It made a 
refreshing change from the prevailing grey macs of 
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the previous years, and the androgyne appeal of 
their singer made Murphy an object of lust for both 
SEXES. 

Was Murphy aware of being an object of desire at 
the time? “Yeah,” the smallest ghost of a grin 
appears on his lips. “Some people would write to 
you. Backstage it would become more obvious. 
You'd get girls at the front of the stage suddenly 
screaming at you. We can't control it when people 
are affected like that. Yeah, | was aware of it. Pop 
stars get it, don't they?” 
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Indeed they do, though Pete Murphy is obviously 
not particularly at home with the fact. And that | 
find a bit odd. For some reason I'd assumed that 
because he is so famed for his good looks he would 
naturally have the accompanying vanity and would 
actually quite /i/ke being an object of desire. But, ina 
roundabout way, Murphy denies such vanity. 

“Am | vain? Yeah, | am.’ He answers the question 
with an abruptness which indicates that he’s a little 
familiar with this line of questioning. “As vain as 
you, probably. When you get up you make sure that 
you're not looking horrific. I'm not vain in the 
extreme. I'm superficially vain in that | like looking 
natty. 

At the time of asking, Murphy is turned out in a 
particularly natty black leather suit. 

“It looks fab and expensive but it’s Turkish 
leather,” he explains. “It cost me £60. | bought it 
because it’s warm and it looks fabulous. Yeah, | like 
looking good.” 

| suggest to Murphy that because of this image of 
him as a pretty boy it’s possible that a lot of people 
think of him as quite stupid. There is perhaps a sort 
of dumb blonde syndrome in there somewhere. 

“Umm... No one’s ever said that right out to me, 
but if it is the case it's something that I've never 
really been aware of. | haven't really thought about 
that. I've always thought that people found me 
difficult to talk to.” 

Which is perhaps understandable because Murphy 
is difficult to talk to, sitting there creaking gently 
back and forth in the revolving office chair. He is, | 
note, very wary In interviews. 

“Yeah, well | find that a lot of what | say in 
interviews is bullshit. Maybe you've heard that I'm 
the dumb blonde type because I'm not very 
expressive. | can't stand it when | hear people talk 
about their personal lives to the extent where they’ re 
giving away real personal details. | find that a bit 
threatening, giving that out to a readership. | find 
that a bit difficult to talk about. And also you're 
wary of the possible interpretations. | find it a bit 
strange when you get a definitive biography based 
onan hour’s meeting.” 


HAT IS becoming blindingly obvious is 

that the man who sang Bela Lugosi's 

Dead is not the sort of man to let the 

dramatics of his performing art stray into 

an interview. He plays this particular bit 

very straight. But then Pete Murphy is a 
surprisingly straight kind of person. He lives in a top 
floor flat which he bought in Belsize Park, he’s not a 
partygoer, he steers clear of nightclubs and the 
people he chooses as friends have nothing to do 
with the music business. 
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He is, he informs me, actually quite a religious 
person. 

“As | get older | discover more and more that I've 
got a very conservative religious ethic. It isn't 
labelled Catholic, Jewish or Protestant or whatever 
but it’s founded in the ethics of all religion: personal 
responsibility to yourself and how you affect other 
people. 

“That's really connected to my lyrics. With lyrics 
you can play around with fire when it comes to 
people's ideas of things, which | was always worried 
about before with the band. That ethic is something 
that | always carry with me when | meet someone. | 
hate to make anyone feel inferior to me. | can’t stand 
violence... all the negative things.” 

| display mild surprise at this. (A complete 
understatement, of course. I'm actually 
dumbfounded at how this conservative soul can be 
reconciled with the man who sang A Kick /n The 
Eye.) For aman who can't stand violence, he used to 
sing some pretty violent songs with Bauhaus. 

“That was almost like a reaction against certain 
forms of conditioning that you're put through as a 
child. You're given a matrix of beliefs, a blueprint of 
what being good is, and it's often very restrictive 
and you end up reacting in the opposite way to how 
you're told to act. 

“There are songs that | was singing that werent 
my lyrics, and ever since the split I've promised 
myself never to sing lyrics that | haven't written or 
that | don't like.” 

As an example he quotes a song that bass player 
David J wrote which had Murphy intoning gravely 
about Indians wanking over a dead man’s bones. 
Delightful. I've always longed to ask pop stars how 
they explain that sort of thing to their parents. 

“My parents don't really listen to the words, to be 
honest. They just like the fact that I'm on telly. It just 
washes over them. Thank fuck for that.” 


T IS understandable that this highly strung and 

self-contained character should turn his back on 

some of the excesses of his early years. They do 

not suit him. Drugs, for example. No longer do 

those popstar-favoured chemicals pass up that 

remarkably handsome nose. The insidious after- 
effects of cocaine are particularly unsuited to his 
character. 

“When | was in New York with Bauhaus | was 
taking a lot of cocaine — it was really self- 
destructive. I'd give myself more nervous energy 
than | needed. I've got enough on my own without 
needing to take coke. 

“Once | took a load of cocaine before | went on 
stage. Terrible. It forces paranoia rather than 
euphoria for me. | don't need it. The hangover is pure 
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paranoia. But that was only over a six month period 
and then | stopped. I'm really quite clean as far as 
those things go. I'm a sensitive little soul.” 

The worst vice Pete Murphy can dream up for me 
these days is his habit of lying in the bath for three 
hours at a time. He has little affection for London or 
the music industry. He would rather spend his time 
in Turkey, a country he visits for months at a time. 
He has vague dreams of retiring there if he could 
ever make enough money. As his income has never 
topped £10,000 a year this Is likely to be a few years 
away, but it he did he'd buy a yacht and anchor it out 


there to make a modest living hiring it out. 

“| certainly don't intend staying in this business 
for ever,’ he confesses. The business doesn't suit 
him. It's bad for him. 

“| feel it is, because I've become so wrapped up in 
identifying with other people's ideas of me. It can 
really fuck you up... Especially live. You‘re with this 
band and there are hundreds of people waiting for 
you to come on stage. Fuckin’ weird. All you see is 
journalists, crowds and backstage people.” 

“Then you go back home and all your family are 
also wrapped up in that. They're all so proud that 
you're this personality. They give you that too, so 
you have to lock yourself down and find out who 
you are and where you are... I'm not after fame any 
more because we got there and it was a vacuous 
experience — a bit disillusioning. Other people really 
suit the lifestyle.’ 

But despite this moaning, Pete Murphy is 
obviously still sufficiently enamoured of the 
business to persist with his career for the time 
being. After bottling out of Bauhaus there was the 
short-lived dalliance with Mick Karn of Japan, player 
of a swoopy-sounding and polite bass guitar. 
Together they produced an LP which failed to move 
the soul and then the project disintegrated. 

“It never quite achieved what it should have 
done,’ Murphy acknowledges. “Mick's stuff was 
great and | think that it’s a shame that other people 
have imitated him and paled him into this distant 
figure...” 

-* “The album was a hiatus, really. It was like an 
offshoot to really kill off the Bauhaus thing as far as | 
was concerned. | wanted to work with an album that 
was musically the opposite of Bauhaus. | liked some 
of the songs but there's a sterility about the whole 
album.” 

Curiously enough Murphy was offered the chance 
to reform Bauhaus earlier this year but chose to pass 
up the chance. “It wouldn't have worked at all. They 
formed Love and Rockets instead and | think they've 
done really well. I'm surprised by what they've done 


Instead Pete Murphy's solo career has swung into 
action. But after an hour or so’s chat with this 
serious, self-absorbed, unforthcoming young man, 
I'm beginning to wonder whether he’s really the right 
man for the job. Pete Murphy is so un-popstar-like. 
He's too earnest. He doesn't even really want to be a 
pop star. 

When | listen back to the tape an odd thing strikes 
me. Pete Murphy doesn't laugh once — not until the 
tape is switched off does he allow himself a chuckle. 
For an entire hour he doesn't so much as snicker. Try 
talking to someone like that. It’s infuriating. 
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LLOYD COLE @ interview by Bruce Dessau 


ITSVILLE UK's introduction to Lloyd Cole and 
The Commotions was just over twelve months 
|ago — inthe form of anervous smile, a polo 
neck jumper and ajangly guitar performing 
Perfect Skin on Top Of The Pops. Since that 
Thursday evening, events have moved swiftly 
forthe 

Derbyshire-born but Glasgow-based minstrel. His 
earliest ambition — “to appearon Top Of ThePops” — 
realised, he set himself another goal: “to appear on 
Top Of The Pops again”. 

Thus on alate November morn, winter having just 
delivered its calling card in the form of a blanket of 
crisp white frost over Hyde Park in front of the 
Columbia Hotel, |encountered a drowsy but engaging 
Cole, downinLondon to realise his revised ambition. 

At barely ten o'clock it’s adecidedly dishevelled 
Lloyd Cole that trips through the double doors into the 
hotel hospitality room and scurries around ina 
fruitless search for a waiter and some tea. Yesterday's 
recording had finished by nine o'clock, butit had been 
a long day, resulting in a pair of eyes underlined by 
more bags than the Heathrow Airport left luggage 
department... 

“For some reason, this time the BBC decided to give 
us two dressing rooms — one for me and one for the 
rest of the band — but they were both really small, and 
we would have all preferred just one big one. The funny 








thing about the BBC dressing roomsis that they dont 
have any mirrors above the sink. |had to go into the 
toilet to shave. Dreadful.’ 

Testing times indeed for Cole. After the unqualified 
success last year of Rattlesnakes, it's second album 
time for the band. Easy Pieces marks no dramatic 
departure from the debut, more the mere occasional 
digression. The new album does reveal, however, that 
Cole has been listening to more than just the Velvets’ 
back numbers — the paired down quitar/vocals 
formula is now broken up with cajun, Country and 
Western, brass and arootsier urban blues than on 
Rattlesnakes. 

During our pre-lunch natter, Cole is loquacious. 
Sentences start with a trickle, but after amoment'’s 
shrewd pause for thought ( anything you say may be 
taken down and used in evidence against you) pour 
forth ina flood. And only once does he reveal his much 
publicised arrogance — ‘Most albums these days are 
doing well if they have three good tracks. Easy Pieces 
has ten.” Hisimmodesty is not misplaced. 


Lyrically Cole appears to have made something of a 
turnaround, in attitude atleast. At the time of 
Rattlesnakes release he remarked that the lyrics were 
not that important otherwise he would have had them 
printed on the sleeve. Maybe the encomiums 
published concerning his wordcraft have had some 
effect: this time round the lyrics are printed boldly on 
the inner sleeve. The thought of people actually sitting 
down and analysing them hardly attracts him, though: 
“I think my lyrics are quite clear. If people really want 
to analyse lyrics they'd be better off looking at Bucks 
Fizz lyrics to find out why anybody would want to buy 
their records ... Still, ifit gives them something to do.. .” 





HEPOPLIFE seems obstinately short these 
days. Particularly for those who try to redeem it 
and give it back some kind of virtue and self- 
respect by offering up their highly articulate 
muse to that god the nifty fifty. The recent roll- 
callof such has-beens is asad and lengthy one. 
ABC now seem like just more Fry-by-night nouveau 
popsters, while Aztec Camera's Frame appears more 
than a trifle un-hinged (either Van-Halen covers or vin 
ordinaire pop). As for Green, a has-been? It's 
beginning to look doubtful whether he-will ever 
actually arrive. Even Morrissey, for whom Cole has 
considerable admiration, seems destined to wallow 
alone in his miserabilist quagmire. The stage seems set 
for Cole to advance to Go, collect his £200 and pass 
through the pop swamp into the higher, safer ground 
inhabited by the Costellos and Dammers, those 
‘serious’, ‘concerned’ songwriters who are going to be 
around a lot longer than those whose only appeal lies 
with the teenies. Cole's more mature appeal has 
already been noted by the man himself... 

“We've had some pretty mature people coming to 
our gigs recently. Even the odd child of the sixties...a 
few kaftans here and there, whichis quite gratifying 


In fact, as Cole points out, he sees no reason why his 
music shouldn't be all-embracing: ”. . . I'd like everyone 
to buy our records, except maybe the government. 

If the near non-existence of his fingernails is any 
guide, Cole has toiled hard and heavy over Easy Pieces. 
Does he consider that he has wrought any major 
changes to his art? 

“With Rattlesnakes there was too much analysis 
going on. With Easy Pieces |madeaconscious 
decision to write lyrics that you wouldn't need to go 
into a library to understand. There might still be the 
odd reference which the average fifteen year-old 
might miss, but | think I've achieved what I've wanted 
and can still be understood by almost everyone.” 

But it’s still not difficult to make the charge of 
dilletanteism stick. The title, for instance. 

“Well, yes. Easy Pieces is the closest that! think | get 
to this so-called dilletanteism. It is a reference to one of 
my favourite films, Five Easy Pieces. \Init, Jack 
Nicholson plays a wealthy, upper-class classical 
pianist who loses patience with his life and gdes off to 
New York to become a steelworker and takes up with 
Karen Black, who plays a working class girl who 
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LLOYD COLE 


chews gum and likes Cquntry and Western music. One 
weekend he takes her to his family home and the filmis 
about the contrasts that their relationship shows up. 
Like the way you can use simple statements in an 
ironic way. 

“There is this scene where the family are having an 
intellectual discussion in this big country house, and 
one of them is saying how ‘all datareceived through 
televisionis subverted’ when Karen Black, who has 
been silent all this time, butts in with... (he /eans 
across to me and adopts a deep Southern draw)... 

There's a lotta good thangs on tha Tee Vee. It's that 
kind of anti-intellectualism that | approve of... 

“Oh yes, and the titleis also a shuffling round of a 
line on Lost Weekend, ‘Drop me and I'll fall to pieces 
too easily. 

Indeed. Lost Weekend. Another of your favourite 
films? 

“What??? Don't tell me that's afilmas well?” 

A highly dubious butter-would-never-melt-in-his- 
mouth expression falls across Cole's face as | nod. 

“| wish one of the group had toldme...” 

There is an appealing blend of fact and fiction 
running through the Cole oeuvre — like Truman 
Capote, he sometimes chooses to step into the 
narrative and become ane of the characters. Some 
songs, though all are writtenin the first person, are 
actually about him. The first album's finest moment, 
Charlotte St., the tale of a young undergrad’s affair 
with an older woman, turns out to be essentially 
autobiographical, as does Lost Weekend. Cole really 
did go to Amsterdam for the weekend, albeit only todo 
some writing, and really did become sick (| have to 
confess here, that when | first heard the single, | had 
assumed he had gone there for activities considerably 
raunchier, since | had misheard the title as Lust 
Weekend). 

In general, it's the nice, romantic tales that tend to be 
based on Cole’s own experiences. James, however, is 
a different pair of shoes entirely: ‘Ugly children with 
poor complexions and greasy hair receive no 
concessions. True confessions here? 

“Not really. The song/s about discrimination against 
ugly people. Itisn’t autobiographical, but a picture of 
an unfortunately endowed person who throughout 
childhood was never accepted into groups, social 
cliques. Society is really like this, particularly in 
extreme cases — people who are physically deformed 
but one hundred percent compos mentis. Say 
dwarves, for example. They can never get fully 
accepted into society." 

The same could be said of popular music these days. 
A desperate demand for the blandification of beauty is 
all one seems to hear; vacuous style appears the order 
of the day. Haven't the Eighties become a trifle too 
obsessed with style solely for style’s sake? 

“| don’t think the Eighties are actually any more 
style-obsessed than the Sixties. Bands then were well 
style-orientated. When rock and roll first came along, 
people used to get the look right and then go out and 
learn how to play bass. Besides, there have always 





been anomalies. Gene Vincent was exceptionally ugly. 
And Johnny Rotten has built an entire career out of not 
being good-looking. | suppose in something like opera 
people don't give adamn how ugly the singers are 
because they have such beautiful voices. | don’t know 
... maybe there is just alot of fantasy involved in pop 
music — fans wanting to put themselves inthe 
position of their idols. That might be why they don't 
want them to be unattractive .. .” 

Cole appears to epitomise a new type of rock star; 
one who takes his craft seriously, and who refuses to 
behave like a kid let loose in the proverbial candy store. 
Yet, while friend Morrissey chooses to rent private 
accommodation while in London, Cole andCo., who 
still remain based in Glasgow, choose to pitch camp at 
the Columbia Hotel, the traditional London location of 
any and every touring rock and roll circus. 

“We always stay here because the staff are nice to 
us. They don't mind us staying up until four in the 
morning eating cheese sandwiches.” 

Cheese sandwiches? Whatis this? No TV trashing? 
No fire extinguisher parties? No food fights? Not even 
the occasion lump of limberger being lobbed around 
the foyer? 

“There used to be this idea that if you were wild and 
energetic onstage you also had to be wild and 
energetic offstage. But the Jesus And Mary Chain 
make wild and energetic music onstage and feel no 
desire to wreck hotels. The Ramones probably wreck 
hotels, but they are not very bright. Besides, why 
should you throw a television out of the window? You 
only have to pay for it in the end. 

“| think this traditional rock and rollimage is dying 
out, whichis a very good thing. The only bands that 
stillgo through the rituals are heavy metal bands, 
bands like The Cult. For them nothing seems to have 
changed since 1968. They are the only type of band 
that gets groupies these days. We never do.” 

Butis pop as a whole getting any better? 

“I don’t know. The standard of pop music may be no 
better than say ten or fifteen years ago, but the 
scrutiny that bands aregiven these days is much 
greater. One good thing about the music press is that it 
has forced people into a greater sense of self- 


awareness. The other day | was listening to an old 
Mott The Hoople track, | don't know if you know it, A// 
The Way From Memphis... ." 

Ido. 

“The tunes are wonderful. They made really great 
songs. But the lyrics (‘It's amighty long way down 
rock androll.. .) just wouldn't pass these days. When 
it first came out | was about twelve. | remember it 
because | was a big Bowie fan and they were under his 
wing — lloved it and it got brilliant reviews in the 
press. You just couldn't get away withlyrics as crass 
as that these days...” 

As we mutter of matters rock and roll, who should 
wander through the room but Slade’s Noddy Holder ... 
“He's always here, youknow...he'slike a tree,” 
comments Cole. If Holder is like a tree, increasingly 
wizened yet eternal, Cole bears acloser resemblance 
to asponge, forever absorbing knowledge throughout 
his young life. Rattlesnakes positively overdosed on 
references to literary figures (Capote, Mailer and De 
Beauvoir spring instantly to mind) and Easy Pieces 
seems to continue this trend. Cole admits, 4/a Samuel 
Butler, to keeping anotebook as constant companion, 
always jotting down thoughts and ideas init as soon 
as they spring to mind. 

“Quite frankly I'm not as well-read as people seem 
to assume | am. My attitude to academia is that, as 
long as it’s not an exercise for academia’s sake alone, 
then it’s agood thing. Reading ata young age 
sharpens your wits and makes life easier to cope with 
as you get older, but there's nothing worse than 
academic philosophy. It has contributed absolutely 
nothing to the general scheme of things. People seem 
to acquire reputations as great thinkers when infact 
they have written nothing that anyone would want to 
know. It's just a cliquey world where people find their 
own intellectual niche and become big fish in little 
pools and seem quite happy there. 

“Other critics have pinned this reputation on me-| 
don't see myself as an intellectual oradilletante. That 
was the kind of thing that Paul Morley used to do at the 
NME with the attitude ‘If you can't understand this you 
are not as bright as me’ | think it was ridiculous 
expecting people who read the NME to have read 
Nietzche.” 

But Morley’s achievement — and Colehas perhaps 
unwittingly had the same effect — was to stimulate 
people's interest in a worthwhile writer, persuading 
them to go and check out theliterary references for 
themselves. 

“That might happen, but that’snot why the nameis 
there in the first place. In Are You Ready To Be 
Heartbroken, for example, | wanted to use a figure that 
epitomised a certain masculine straight stance in 
literature, so the line is ‘If youreally want to get 
straight, read Norman Mailer’. The names | use are 
always there for a purpose. Evenif you've never read 
Mailer, the chances are that you know the kind of 
position he stands for, the kind of straight macho 
stance..." 

And it’s considerably easier to find arhyme for 
Norman Mailer than for Ernest Hemingway . . . 

“Right.” 

| guess that finding arhymeis the reason no one has 
ever used Dostoyevsky in asong. 

“Actually | d/d the other day. Instead of (On 
Speedboat) ‘Please let me introduce myself, my name 
is Ronald’, | changed Ronald to Dostoyevsky. It keeps 
the band amused and the audience on their toes. Why 
should either of us want to hear exactly the same thing 
every night?” 


LIKE Lloyd Cole (not to mention the still a-bed 

Commotions) alot. His talent and intelligence are 

indisputable. His sincerity is delightfully intact. His 

music contains amystery and magic all of its own, 

and even his sensible business approach to matters 

(“my accountant says he'll leave me if | rent ahouse 
in London”) is to be applauded at a time of obscene 
pop excess. Cole’s albums, like new shoes, have an 
endearing way of growing on youmore and more with 
each day. 

| for one, ahem, second that Commotion. 
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BUY FUR AROUNY 


La! 


s everybody knows, three-quarter 
pairs of fluffy slippers make 
absolutely delightful Xmas gifts 
(as do boxes of hankies, tasteful socks 
and Extract of Oppossum shower gel ). 





But wait: bave you considered what you're going 
to buy for someone you actually like? 


Remain calm, for the price of those self-same 
horrors, you can choose a classic LP from Virgin. 


A git they ll still be enjoying for a long, long 
time after others are forgotten - especially since 
all the albums shown bere include Top 30 chart 
Singles 


All are avatlable on record or tape; and all 
except Mai Tai on those funny little silver frisbees 
should your friend/loved one be lucky enough to 
own a Compact Disc Player. (The Compact Disc 
costs a bit more than £5, but quite probably less 
than a Spanish boliday or a good bottle of 
Scotch). 


So, no balf measures this Christmas. Because for 
around £5 you can give a whole LP - including 
the hole in the middle 
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SIMPLE MINDS 
Once Upon A Time’ 
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Have you discovered 
Britain’s most surprising 
new magazine for 
women? 


ayy Any oyoy id 


Get your hands on this month’s issue of 
Spare Rib, and see how we've changed... 
You're definitely inforafew surprises! 


Monel ach ha hat hich hacen a 


cubist waistcoat £39.50 
white cotton shirt £44.50 
cubist shirt £59.50 
all by David Edmond 


wool mix trousers by G. B. £29.50 
check trousers by Jonathan Rose £49.50 


PERMANENT SELECTION of LEVI’s 501’s 
SHRINK TO FIT, STONE WASHED and BLACK 
plus DENIM JACKETS and SHIRTS 


Able: t 
< We don’t cover up the issues 
NEW a 
w”) 


80p monthly from newsagents and good bookshops — or send FLex LInarTre wD 
£1 incl. postage for a sample copy to Spore Rib, 27 Clerkenwe 
THE TROCADERO -PiCCADILLw 


Close, London EC? OAT 
| Mme) ieie). ws DB Aaraéa ws 


Telephome: O14-734 34892 
10 amTO 11 PMEVERY DAY inc. SUNDAYS 
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previously the man behind London's seminal Roxy Club 
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industrial revolution (no moving parts) objet dart 
I like it because it's covered in little naked boys. [| quire like little naked boys. Gilt 
and nakedness . . .” she says inexplicably, and ie ts out three ceramic white panels at 
the top etched with pen and ink cherubim. Are we talking gilt or guilt, I ponder. . . ? 
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nearest thing to if [ve go hough a very crude version . 

Along with partner Kim Flitcroft she has just finished an attempted re-creation of the 

in conjunction with set designers Sean Crowley 

and Shaun Rav and industrial refugees SPK, set to their 54-minute Necropolis epic. 
cgi to be Piss to fifty minutes in the early Spring, the work follows a successful 
ideo behind the SPK live show and a failed attempt to catch 

New York before he bolted for the door. 
Until recent! y, however, their reputation was as 
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“It's full of rage — a reincarnation of Henry the Eighth,” remarks a passi ng | bag-lady, 


seemingly unsurprised by the spectre of a seven-foot, flaming yellow lion perched 

halfway up a flight of steps just off the Mall. Two bowler-hatted pin- stripe: s stroll past 

and ignore it. She stares a bit more, scratches a bit, and drops another pearl of wisdom: 
“Tt's got Henry the Eighth’s back leg!” 

“Tve always liked Robin's work,” says Michael Morris, effervescing gently with 
nervous energy. Though not actually the owner of the lion, he admits to having a small 

‘Whitmore dog’ at home. Robin Whitmore usually makes dogs — though he's not too 


sure why. Last year, as well as designing the sets for the ICA's Pornography show, 


Whitmore held an exhibition of his work (Dog Collection ‘84) at the Fridge, consisting 


solely of dogs. 
“I'm always interested in art-work coming from New York", continues Morris, 
explaining that though Whitmore is in fact British, his work bears the same qualities. 


‘Varticularly works that are drawn from popular culture in the way that Robin's work 

is very cartoon. And he's the only person that I've seen over here that has that 

downtown’ sort of sensibility. 

‘T like the bright primary colours — almost like a cave painting — and the feeling of 

still being wet, still dripping. There's obviously mistakes that he hasn't bothered to 
correct. 

‘Also, | like disposable work (the dog is made up largely of corrugated 
cardboard and light timber with silver foil triangles which glint in the light), 
hat they do in New York. The dregs and debris of modern culture. People like 
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Jean Michel Basquiat, who make their art out of driftwood, And it’s s starting to happen 
a lot over here.” 

As Director of Theatre at the ICA, he sees his role as trying “to take the so-called fine 
art world, dance and theatre and find some bridge with popular culture.” It's a policy 
that has in the past resulted in the ‘Performing Clothes’ show last year mixing theatre, 
music and fashion, and any number of music and theatre combinations, even crossovers 
like using set designs for the shows by architects and interior decorators. 

“My flat is a mixture of art deco and kitsch,” says Morris, naming the Thirties and 
Fifties as his favourite design periods. But how do you define ‘kitsch’? 

“It’s difficult. I can only define it according to the objects I’ve got. My prize 
possession — which I might have chosen if | hadn't chosen the lion — is a kangaroo 
bottle opener which I got in Australia. Or a mother kangaroo where the little joeys.are 
salt and peppers. You get some great kitsch in Australia. It's so appalling!” . 

The British, he thinks, have only suddenly woken up to design in the last ten years 
— and even then only with a heavy influence from Europe. 

“Our sense of design is very un-British but we've made it our own. Certainly in 
terms of commercial adve ertising., In a way it's got crazy — the highest artform in 
Britain is by the people who make adverts. They are the most highly paid and highly 
respected. 

“It's a pull away from the notion of art for art's sake. Somehow if you're not making a 
lot of money from what you do you don't have any credib 
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“Ths just one of those things that have grown on me over the years,” remarks Andy 
Czezowski, gazing at an early vision of himself suspended on his living-room wall. 
Immortalised by friend and arist John O’Donnell in 1971, the young Czezowski ts 
pictured leaning against the wall in a jacket and tie, a neo-abstract painting in bold, 
dark, plasticine-like pastels. A dollop of grey encircles his mouth in perpetual five 
oclock shadow while his features are frozen and shifty. The eyes are almost sliding from 
the side of his face. 
“Of course you have to realise that was high fashion then!" he says, eyeing up a pair 
of fourteen-inch, possibly even sixteen-inch purple loons dangling from his hips and 
looks down at his current, mildly futuristic apparel. He remains vague about his 
movements at the time. Having left sc hool in 1965 at the age of “fifteen or sixteen” he 
hung around in Brixton for the next few years doing odd offic e jobs here and there 
while O'Donnell went to the Royal Academy. The portrait evolved over a period of two 
to three weeks ‘sitting’ in his present flat in Streatham. “He used tubes of paint,” 
comments Czezowski, peering downwards, “and it’s all over the floor still!” 
“It's fairly exaggerated — almost cartoon-like. The shading | like, the colouring and 
just the flow of all the angles and the blocks of colour. As I said — it just grows on you. 
“As a portrait it’s fairly ugly — I mean, it isn't flattering in any way. | find that most 
things which are not instantly appealing — whether it’s art, or objects, or design - 
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tend to grow on you. I mean, take the Porsche car which is now considered to be a 
classic design . . . always thought it was an ugly thing. And then as you grow older 
you get to appreciate the lines and everything else!” 

Now the proprietor of the second Fridge club in Brixton, Czezowski has al ways 
eschewed the work of designers in favour of his own, untutored, creations. The first 
Fridge, combining a starkly pristine decor with minimal furnishing to achieve, in 
effect, a large white box, was a reaction to the cluttered gloom of traditional nightclubs. 

“Tt was nothing much more than trying to break a few barriers, and that's easy 
enough simply by looking at what exists and just working in opposites,” he says Ina 
rare burst of modesty. 

“It’s not necessary to have designers. If you've got ideas of your own it’s just a 
question of seeing them through. Most people don't have many ideas and that’s why 
they have to buy them in. I find that most designers, because they have had an 
education in design, have had the blinkers put on. We're very fortunate that we haven't 
had a formal education.” 

It's a favourite theme. The burgeoning Czezowski empire is built upon being two 
years ahead of the pack, he assures me, and time will tell. 

“In twenty or thirty years’ time, people will be researching the Fridge like they're 
now doing with the Roxy and making films about the Cotton Club!” ‘ 





Pulling up on his favoured silver-grey ‘S' reg (1978) 125T scoot a two-piece set of 
blue, council regulation work overalls, Nigel Coates looks less the architect he ts thanya 
member of some mythical Kussiart Pre are 


1 EF 


The scooter itself ts a rare ‘Jubilee’ model and like the Volkswa 


near classic’ status with a design which, though variously described as everuthamg 


from “hideous” to “genius’, has remained virtually unchanged since its inceptiom in 
1948. “I enjoy it as a design because it’s neither old nor modern, it’s just 
standard — it's an icon,” explains Coates. A dilettante when it comes te 
ne admits to being “passionate about anything Italian” and seduced by the Fifties image 
of “slick youths” hanging around in the piazza with scooters 
“There were really amazing designs done for Vespa’s after the war that were rea 
dynamic, fantastic objects — they were designed almost like spaceships. It was really a 
great step forward and all that comes because of the attempt to put the engine or 
back whee 
“In doing that it was possible to make a two-wheel machine more streamlined. The 
whole thing could be covered up and they could actually use one of those old 
support the idea of the object — so making it look like it goes faster than it actually 
does. 
‘And I like that. [ think there is an irony about it — a wonderful kind of naive 
Heroicism in the Vespa Dersion of speed as opposed fo the ‘new motorbike with the 


mythological images of the twentieth century, which is to make something appear to 








helmet, the rider, and the bike all moulded into one streak of speed.” 

Due to an unorthodox approach to his art and as founder member of the Narrative 
Architecture Today (NATO) group, Coates is known as a bit of a whizz-kid in the 
architectural world — ora bit ofa nut, depending on your angle. His designs for 
living, he explains — like the Gamma City project to redefine the sight (sic) of 
Heathrow Airport or the Giant Sized Baby Town to redevelop the Isle of Dogs — look at 
what is there and build upon the Idiosyncracies of the existing architectural and social 


structure. 
Established architectural design, says Coates, is a product of “specific techniques that 


are very architectural” and he lambasts the genre for being “inward looking” — 
essentially more to do with blueprints and regulations than people. 

The Vespa design,” says Coates, “leads to an interest in design generally, in the 
difference between the thing inside and the case itself. There's no real reason why the 
two should be compatible — it’s sort of modernistic... 
he wea of the sheil ts sort of tongue-in-cheek overstatement compared with what 
the thing does. And it’s that sort of disjunctor between the function of the appearance 


and the function of what tt actually does for the user, which ts to ride it, which appeals 


just like things that nave got a sort of idiosyncratic irony about them — that aren't 
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FTER WEEKS of waiting and wondering, | 

finally meet Kevin Rowland, not in Paris as 

was first arranged, but on the steps of the 

Brighton Metropole. Swarthy and 

enormously sure of himself, dressed in smart 

grey sweater, red cords and along tweed 
coat, he’s much bigger and better-looking than any of 
the recent pictures suggest. He shakes my hand and 
briskly makes his excuses. “He willnow spend as 
much time as he possibly can avoiding you,” says his 
press officer cheerfully. 

Of course the word is out that if True Style 
necessarily verges upon The Ridiculous, these days, 
Kevin Rowland is looking very sty/ish indeed. These 
days Kevin Rowland is the man who talks to himself 
on his records; the man who looks as if he gets his 
clothes from Kays Catalogue rather than Brooks 
Bros., New York; the man who inspired a hundred 
dodgy Birmingham folklores; the man who slammed 
‘the hippy press’ in his adverts and who croons about 
‘the kind of people who put creases in their old Levis’. 
The former McEnroe of music is looking more and 
more the new Val Doonican. 

Rowland certainly seems at times almost to 
encourage such small-minded scorn. His current 
stance (no single before the LP, wordless adverts with 
him in business suit, opening their first show for three 
years with riverside dialoque and an acoustic version 
of Elvis’ / Can't Help Falling In Love With You) has 
certainly tested fans’ regard for his music. 


> 





@interview by Jim Shelley 
@ Photographs by Richard Croft 
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The new attitude also means there are less of the 
grand claims and bitter dismissals than previously, 
either because he’s caring less about such statements 
or because support for the new LP and tour have 
undermined them. 

During the two days | spend with Dexys he’s well- 
mannered, clear-headed, very calm, rather serious 
and never once glib or flippant. Often frowning with 
concentration as he speaks or listens, it takes him 
until the end of the second day before he begins to 
relax. I'm mever sure whether he likes me or not. The 
smile, when it comes, is a rather frozen one. 


HE MORE time! spend with him, the less 

certain things become. Everything seems 

hopelessly inconsistent and impossible to 

rationalise. While I'm waiting, I'm told, over 

and over again, that ‘Kevin's very concerned 

that the piece is not solely about him," that “it 
should reflect that this is aband — he's not even on 
the front of the programme,’ that “He wants you to 
talk not only to Billy and Helen but some of the other 
musicians.” 

“Fine,” | lie. 

When it comes to the interview, Rowland 
dominates the conversation (thankfully — Billy 
Adams and Helen O'Hara, polite, smooth, not acrease 
between them, are perfectly nice but desperately 
dull). He occasionally brings Billy into the 
conversation with the familiar and hilarious ‘“What do 
you think about that, Bill?”’ but ignores Helen's two- 
hour silence. He’s also doing the US/Canadian 
promotional tour without either of them. 

| spend Friday listening to the excuse that ‘Kevin 
won't talk because he can’t use his voice on show 
days.” Yet the following day we talk for two and a half 


hours on the coach on the way to that evening's 
concert in Bristol. There are no complaints. 

A strange collection of spite, idealism and intense 
talent, arrogant anger, stubborn dissatisfaction, 
determination and dogmatism, Rowland is an 
extremist in everything he does, and arare one at 
that. He's distressed by his reputation for being fussy 
(yet confirms they changed the shade of maroon on 
the LP sleeve over a dozen times); is amused that | 
thought the line ‘Ken Livingstone is a folk hero was 
sarcastic and is repeatedly hostile about things that 
become “trendy.” It's not the miners or The Pogues or 
even Dexys that inspires his longest speech of the 
day, but Coronation Street: “It got a bit trendy fora 
while but it’s better than ever. | love Percy Sugden and 
Terry Duckworth’s brilliant, a chip off the old block. 
Brookside’s fucking awful, Coronation Street for the 
middle classes. They haven't got any class actors like 
Jean Alexander, no-one can touch her. Brookside's so 
fucking anti-sexist it's untrue!” 

I'm told he’s prepared himself by reading my last 
two interviews and he constantly turns questions 
round at me: “Why do you think the press do it?” 
“What do you think my reputation is?" Even “What 
does that mean, cathartic?” 

Finally, he agrees to talk on the coach, against a 
blaring soundtrack of Isleys, Barry White and Isaac 
Hayes, munching bits of Brighton rock, staring 
straight through me and smoking the occasional 
cigarette. 

Inevitably much of his concern is with the press, 
holding them responsible for much of the LP’s dismal 
commercial failure but at the same time insisting, 
“They're not worth fucking bothering about.” The 
last interview he did hasn't helped me. The lady from 
the Sunday People’s first question being, ‘So tell me, 
Kevin, what's the situation between you and Helen?” 

Kevin Rowland stood up and walked out. 

What annoys him most are “cheap things like the 
way the writers lift bits from each other's reviews 
and “‘pathetic, ignorant things, like with the first LP 
they thought we were trying to be coalminers or 
Northern Soul boys and then this accountants shit. 
They haven't got a fucking clue.” He thinks interviews 
should be “more about the music.” 

| don’t suppose you view the prospect of another 
interview with much enthusiasm. ~ 

“Well, they vary so much. You never know what to 
expect. We did some really good ones in France, but 
over here...” 

How do you react to the reaction your return’s had? 

“It was alright. The public's fine. Alot of people 
bought the LP without any build-up, no single, no tour 
for three years, no radio support, and it went in at 22. 
That's more important than the fact it’s out of the Top 
200 now, that’s not surprising without a single or 
without radio playing the LP.” 

Did you expect this reaction? 

“What reaction do you think we've had?” 

Unsympathetic, to put it mildly. Rampantly derisive, 
to be more accurate. 

“Yeah, I'd definitely expect that. I'd be very 
surprised if we got anything else. | don't think people 
understand what we are. The press definitely don't. 
They're so slow. | mean, it took them ten years to 
understand Roxy Music. They've missed the whole 
fucking point. They're fucking jokers. | know why itis 

— it's because along time ago | numbered them, how 
they are. They don't want us to succeed because we 
don’t play by their rules and we'll show them up for 
what they are. But we will succeed.” 

Didn't the sleeve distract people from the music? 

“I don’t know that it did. Tell me how you see it.” 

In most of your recent pictures you look dull, rigid, 
so unspontaneous. (I'm told later he'll only pose stood 
straight or with his arms folded.) It looks stupid, you 
look much better like this, relaxed. 

“We just have a more straightforward approach 
now. We're wearing these clothes that look really 
good — good, smart, comfortable clothes. The LP 
sleeve's a formal occasion, so we were wearing 
suits.” 

“It was just a really good picture, really, wasn’t it?” 
offers Billy helpfully. 
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“Yeah, definitely. That's all.” 


HERE IS still nothing like Dexys and certainly 

nothing like the Dexys show. All my 

reservations and preconceptions about 

Rowland’s dialogue and reminiscing, his 

getting emotional about emotion, his singing 

songs about singing songs, are all swept away 
by the sheer power of their live show. Although all 
*our shows | saw swayed from the ludicrous to the 
overwhelming, when it works (and in London much of 
it simply didn't), every Dexys cliché, about the 
tensity of passion, the quality of play, the strength 
of commitment, comes to life. 

The current 11-man line-up is bizarre to say the 
‘ast, comprising members who ve played previousl 
with everyone from Al Green and Little Richard to 
Wott the Hoople, Anne Peebles, George Jones, Peggy 
Lee and Atomic Rooster. Everywhere you look bares 
the stamp of Quality and Character, with solos that in 
any other band would get a ‘Here-Comes-The-Solo’ 
spotlight battling against each other for recognition 
— a combined force that reiterates how mundane and 
perfunctory most live shows are. Thelive 
performance makes the LP look small and muted by 
comparison and produced a euphoric excitement in 
Sristol that left Rowland wondering “if we don't want 
an audience that's less boisterous, that takes it all in, 
that sits back more.” 

“This band’s got far more potential than any other 
‘me-up,” says Rowland. “We reached our pinnacle 
with the Old Vic shows and this band’s getting very 
close to that. The quality of play is incredible. Of 
course, with such quality we let them have a very free 
rein.” 

Adams (dressed on stage like some cub-scout 
trainspotter) and O'Hara (Princess Anne's private 


w Secretary look), even Rowland himself, have the show 


stolen from them by the musicians, in particular Tim 
Dancy, Al Green's drummer for the past eight years, 
the snazziest, hottest drummer you're likely to see. 
Sriliantly friendly, with alazy Memphis drawl that 
reveals a gold-rimmed front tooth, he greets me with 
“Row ya’ doin’ ma friend? Good to know you, man!” 
anc summarises being in Dexys thus: 

“tell you, | learned alot from working with Al and 
ts band has what me and Jerod Minnies (their b/ue- 
creadiocked guitarist) call The Breeze. You get in that 
Groove, you can play for hours, man, real sweet. 
“evin's a great singer, not like Al, more Elvis maybe, 
Sut sure, | would say he’s a soul singer. Thing is, 
people see this show, they ain't never gonna forget it. 
You try and say whatitis, you can't! You can't 
Sescribe it.” 

All of them have clearly taken to being part of Dexys 
and they agree the new single bears the burden not 
omy of reviving the LP but ensuring the continuation 
of the line-up. 

What's special,’ says Rowland, “is things like 
¢mecent (Crane, a sad-looking, kind, cartoon 
Catweazile hippy, founder member of Atomic 
“ooster). He's always reading through the lyrics, 
=Sing questions, he sat through every rehearsal 
watching, listening. That type of involvement is 
onceless.” 

it's obvious from the rehearsals who is in charge. 
4s Helen O'Hara (‘Musical Director’, according to the 
programme) is giving her instructions, Rowland, 
Seong the stage deep in thought, interrupts, saying, 
“That's maybe. Maybe we'll use the other ending 
‘omont. OK, everyone? Maybe.” Such is the detail of 
™e show, the band are even briefed as to where they 
sould be looking at certain moments. 

m London their constant revisions begin to impede 
™e 2>o0w s effectiveness, as does Rowland'’s stage 
S™eriness. Much of the show seems almost wilfully 
=20=n, leaving The Man From The Times calling it 
“e=berrassing”. referring toa sketchin whicha 
=m cemen takes a statement from Rowland about his 

Surmeng problem’. Whilst this neatly exemplifies the 
Seg) Ss fear of Extreme Emotion, it misses the point 
~ @ecent on a further viewing — that the sketch 
Saves The musicians free to improvise brilliantly and 
mas up to Rowland’s most staggering vocal of the 
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whole show. Such is the strangeness of the 
conversation, though, most people have missed this. 

Rowland’s response is that “call and response has 
always been a part of Dexys’ music.” He defends the 
charge of indulgence by saying, “‘It’s all self- 
indulgence, All music is. Obviously | don’t think it’s 
ridiculous at all.” 

Later on he tells me about “middle-class idiots who 
spend all their time analysing their own emotions and 
turning it into bullshit poetry . . . as if we're supposed 
to be fucking interested!” | tell him that's pretty much 
the response a friend of mine had to his 
‘reminiscences. 

“| don't analyse those, that’s how they come out. 
That line was in the song two years ago when wrote 
it. It's the atmosphere that counts with those. I'm glad 
people think they're corny. | used to think Country & 
Western was corny. | like the idea that people don't 
know if the bit with the policeman is serious. It's like 
the conversation in Je// Me What's She Like, it's just 
part of the song.” 

| point out it’s actually not on the 7", but he’s 
unmoved. He refuses to be drawn on the influence of 
Bowie's early arrangements and turns instead to the 
perennial problem of hecklers. In an audience of 
extraordinary range — fifty year-old couples, punks, 
high street girls, soul boys and a /ort of middle-class 
wealthy peasants — there's also a great variety of 
heckler: “Billy! Billy!", “Tellus a fucking joke, Kev”, 
“Bastard posers” and what's become known as The 
‘Geno’ Factor: 

“The Geno Factor in Brighton,” accuses Rowland, 
as if | was responsible, “was higher than in any other 
night of the tour.” Finally, on the last night of the tour, 
the shouted requests for the first Dexys hit prompt 
Rowland to snap, “Listen! Just shut up, right?” 


OWLAND has become increasingly adept at 
the art of evasion — he fends questions about 
fending questions and evades accusations of 
evasion. 

(JS: You're very good at evasion, you'll make 
an excellent politician. 

KR: “Yeah? Well, er, youknow ... That's just how 
weare... That's just the way it is now, that’s all, you 
know ...") 

He rejects the idea that they've replaced their 
former rebellious independence with an image that’s 
noncommital, dull and reasonable. “I'm glad you think 
I'm becoming reasonable, a lot of people think the 
opposite.” 

Are you taking less chances than you did with 
those more radical Old Vic shows? 

“This is a different approach, a different band. | 
hate all those groups that go on about being 
subversive. ‘We're interested in politics. Our groupisa 
vehicle for our ideas’, all that. Well our music isn'ta 
fucking vehicle for anything, it’s the thing, it's /r. | 
definitely think Dexys did show what a group can be. 
Provocation is an important element, sure, but! don't 
have to think about it anymore. | used to. 

“You know, | never felt like other groups do about 
being lucky to get the chance for this. | hate all that 
‘It's a pretty good version, we'll release it’. | did loads 
of jobs before this where | couldn't express myself, 
I'm certainly not gonna fuck it up now for the record 
company. These groups that go, ‘We didn’t want it 
released like this, our record company made us. | 
wouldn't dream of allowing that to happen. It's 
relationships that count, our contract says we have to 
release an album every year .. . | can’t believe all 
groups don't pay attention to every detail. People 
should be asking them why they don't, not us why we 
do.” 

How could you say you didn't take yourself 
seriously enough? 

“We compromised a lot on the second LP because 
we didn't take ourselves seriously enough. We lost 
confidence in our own instinct and listened to the 
wrong arguments. | was never proud of that record. | 
was very conscious of trying to beat the first LP. 
Releasing a single now isn't a compromise, no, it's 
necessity. But we made a mistake with that. We admit 
that.” 


T’S EASY to form the impression that Billy Adams is 
there simply to add enthusiasm and to act as 
prompter for the strange bits of conversation they 
have. They even seem to be rehearsing them in real 
life now. 

JS: Aren't there better objects of scorn than the 
CND? 

KR: “What, you want another Stand Down Margaret? 

What do you feel about that, Billy? You gonna run off 

and join the CND?” 

Billy grins. 

JS: What is it that appeals to you about America? 

KR: “Everything, really, | really like it. What do you 

think about that, Bill?” 

BA: “Oh, er, various things, really ... | really like ita 

lot.” 

JS: Did you ever feel compromised by the money 

you've made, like Jimmy Somerville claimed to have? 

KR: “Fuck that, you're fucking joking, money's a good 

thing.” 

BA: “It must be terrible for him, really (laughing).”’ 

KR: “Yeah, | feel really sorry for the bloke.” 

BA: “It's an easy enough problem to solve.” 

KR: (Laughing) “People have said.to me, ‘How you 

going to keep in touch, now that you've made so 

much money?’ Keep in touch with what? You use 

SUCCESS positively, experience things, travel. We don't 

have Rolls Royces with KR 1 on them." 

JS: Couldn't you have played Miners Benefits if you 

were missing playing live shows? 

KR: "We didn't miss it at all... The benefits did occur to 

us... We were recording... The format didn’t present 

itself... To get a show together and rehearse it takes a 

lot, you know... You can’t just go and do twenty 

minutes.” 

JS: (Thinking there are too many useless excuses 

here. You can do twenty minutes.) What did you think 

of the strike? 

KR: “Er... It didn’t really surprise me... The union was 

finished before... er, what do you think about that, 

Billy?” 

BA: “Er, well... various things, really.” 
Inthelongsilence we all laugh with embarrassment. 
Fact is, Billy's there because, as Rowland puts it in 

the tour programme, “His ethical overview has 

become inextricably intertwined with the conscience 
of the group.” Neither of them can really explain this, 
but Rowland says Adams “won't just say things like, 

‘They're both quite good’ and try and find out which 

one | prefer. Like two versions of a song. He'll tell me.” 
| ask Billy and wait for him to say, “Various things, 

really.” He doesn't. “We usually agree. Sometimes, 
like when Kevin got the dungarees, he was saying, 

‘Definitely, this is definitely right’, and | wasn't sure, 

but in the end he was exactly right.” 

Finally | ask Kevin ‘Happy-go-lucky is not my real 
name’ Rowland if he is happier: ‘Yeah, definitely. | feel 
I've got more awareness of myself... God, that sounds 
really fucking hippyish, doesn't it?” 

What do you want now? 

“| want the group to be a success. Artistically itis, it 
deserves more status. We'll work to get it going in 
America, ‘cos the last LP was treated as a novelty 
because of Come On Eileen. America has a greater 
understanding of quality than here.” 


N THE bar at the Holiday Inn, chatting with his 

parents, watching the Memphis Dexys rapping with 

members of The Stylistics, Rowland is visibly more 

relaxed. | conclude that if anyone else was half as 

|Stroppy or stubborn or demanding or caring or took 

the steps he has to move away from rock's dire 
dullness, they'd be held up as heroes. Not a real fan, 
I'd have no hesitation in saying they're easily the best 
live performers we have today. Despite all the obvious 
foibles and peculiar whims, I'd say they‘re worth the 
wait, worth the wondering. 

The last time | see Kevin Rowland, it’s 2am in the 
morning, in a corridor at the Holiday Inn, and three 
slightly pissed lads in leather coats have recognised 
him as “that singer from Dexys whatsaname... Dexys 
Morning Raiders.” 

Kevin Rowland is not smiling. 

I don't blame him. 
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Silliness, pretension and art heroics are to be found in bickering prevalence in any monetarized society not wholly devoted to pure 
consumption. It is in the decadent disorder of downtown Manhattan's popular culture, however, that they thrive most vociferously, 
preening and perpetuating each other. The silliness, for ugly example, is largely drug-induced stupor or a reaction to the pretension. 
And in the latter case, merely more motherfucking art heroics. 


THE FABULOUS POP TARTS 








From 635 East Ninth St emanates a pop product which | designate ‘above average’. It is neither hammer, nor mirror, nor parody; 
it isa witty, pretty, pantheistic actualization of a subcultural ideal. 

635 East Ninth St. We're talking between Avenues B and C. We're talking Lower East Side, the Aftermath Zone. We're talking 
victory of realtors over people as hi-tech Sushi bars spring up like radiation-resistant fungi amongst the gutted ruins of cheap rents 
and Puerto Rican community spirit. And we're talking the hallowed cemetery of East Village Art. 

635 East Ninth St. We're talking in the headquarters of the World of Wonder, where the Fabulous Pop Tarts don’t give a toss 
about any of this. Amongst the obligatory cans of Budweiser, they tell me what they're called, how they met, and why they'll quit 
what they're doing if they ever manage to define it. 

The Fabulous Pop Tarts are Randy ‘Pop’ Barbato, an Emerson graduate from Boonton, New Jersey, and Fenton ‘Tart’ Bailey, 
an Oxford graduate from Gosport, Hampshire. Randy is chubby and innocent, a cream puff puppy with a hearty voice and captivating 
smile. He works for a Madison Avenue advertising agency specializing in corporate real estate. Fenton is angular and sophisticated, 
a feline turnover with a snotty accent and robust nose. He recently completed his second novel, | Was A Siamese Sex Slave. 

Since meeting at New York University Film School eighteen months ago, they have been coaxing and pummelling synthesizer, 
sequencer, drumulator and emulator into exuding a sizzling emporium of delirious electrobop. Their first “Twelve Inch Hot Product, 
New York City Beat, has just been released in Britain on PRT Records. They play it incessantly during their regular DJ spots on 
Danceteria's fourth floor, where drug goths, drag queens and home boys twist, crawl and moonwalk to its epileptic drum pattern 
and glorious hook line. | sink another Budweiser and ask the Pop Tarts if this court jester, ethical pile-driver and cultural Magdalen 
of the New York dance scene was supposed to smell like white hip-hop. 

“At the end of the Drumulator manual,” begins Fenton, “It says, ‘Remember, adrummer's only got two hands, so you should 
try to create patterns that can be played by a drummer: But our theory has always been to create patterns that could never be 
played by adrummer. It may end up asa rap percussion thing, but people who use drum machines best find that’s the sound you 
end up with. New York City Beat is something that sounds nice and good, programmed with love and care. That's all.” 

Live, the Pop Tarts enlist backing tapes, blow-up bananas and local transvestite celebrities like Lady Bunny, Hapi Phace and 
Tabboo. | am intrigued by their concentrated camp choreography, but Fenton wants to talk about their show at the Hippodrome 
a year ago. 

“We had all these balloons,” he reminisces. “And they were all bursting. We couldn't figure out why until we saw the whole 
floor was covered with broken glasses. We always perform barefoot, basically because we've never found the perfect pair of shoes 
- apart from six-storey platform heels, which you can't jump around in. Anyway, after the second song there was blood all over the 
stage.” 

“We were so nervous we didn't feel it,’ chuckles Randy. “It was a kind of martyrdom.” 

Such self-sacrifice for the cause requires some explanation. | resolve to seek the true colours of the Pop Tartan. But Randy and 
Fenton are playing hard to get. 

“The Pop Tarts know who they are.” 

“Pop Tarts may or may not have sex.” 

“Those who dislike Pop Tarts are Closet Pop Tarts.” 

“We are all Pop Tarts.” 

Weary and confused, | turn to scripture for guidance. In this case, the Pop Tarts press package: 

“Life is a Disco, and we are its Dollies, hopping and bopping on the dancefloor of life.” 

“You take art. I'll take spam.” 

“Only pop is hot, totally hot. Product of the moment, for the moment.” 

“Don't sell out, don't give in — buy a T-shirt, be a Pop Tart.” 

Some of this sounds vaguely familiar. It reminds me of adolescent hours on the toilet reading the NME and in particular . . . 

“| don’t want to sound like a Pharisee, saying “Thank God I’m not like that person, but I'm glad I'm not Paul Morley. We glorify 
the transient as the enduring thing, and | guess he does that as well, but we are Pop Tarts and he is a Rock Fart.” 

I'm beginning to understand. Pop implies mass consumption and digestible superficiality, tart implies tasty pastry and instant 
intimacy, rock implies stubborn rigidity and fart implies an emission of smelly gas. 

Fenton sizzles to his theme. “A rock fart works everything to death, digs real hard but doesn’t ever come up with anything. 
Whereas a pop tart strikes gold without even knowing it. The intimate throwaway item is surely more desirable than the cistern 
smell that won't go away.’ 

“And Paul Morley has book lists,” adds Randy with some disgust. “We don’t think it’s good to read any kind of books.” 

Is a Pop Tart apolitical, Fenton? 

“You don’t have to say political things in Guardian-type political language. That sort of politics is basically bullshit. Talking about 
South Africa is very good, but isn’t necessarily as political as talking about a Heart of Glass or How to be a Millionaire. The buzz you get 
from a great song like Madonna's Into the Groove does more for people than, say, The Message by Grandmaster Flash.” 

Madonna seems more of a mentor than Morley or Warhol. 

“Our mission is to write as many Into the Groove songs as possible,” confirms Fenton. 

“She's got it all down,” agrees Randy. “She's God.” 

Clutching the nearest burning stake, I survey the quaint squalor of 635 East Ninth St. | don’t know if I'm glimpsing a crock of 
gold or swallowing a crock of shit. There's a stark contradiction between fact and fantasy, between chore and splendour. And I'm 
wondering if the Fabulous Pop Tarts aren't just a decadent gayois American Dream. 

“The problem with falling from Outer Space is that you've got to pay the rent when you land,” admits Fenton. “Our lives are 
full of hardship. You can choose to go to the Post Office and the Xerox shop, or you can catch a taxi and havea nice meal. Glamour 
is something you create by unglamorous slog. 

“We should all be quotable, we should all be fabulous and radiant in our everyday life. All you have to do is make your own package, 
print your own T-shirts and build your own myths.” 

Tripping down the stairs of 635 East Ninth St, | consider slog, glamour and the New York City Beat. “It’s like Nietsche makes 
a Big Mac,” yells Fenton from upstairs, and | know that East Village Art is dead. Be a Pop Tart, get a fresh start. 


@ interview by Dave Kendall 
@ photograph by Julian Simmonds 
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**What you've never had you'll always” 
miss.” A half-heard maxim almost © 
buried in the murky mix of He Loves Me 
(No, No, No), from the recently 

released first LP by Float Up CP, «iii 
Me In The Morning. 

The lust for life implied in the 
revaluation of a commonly received : 
wisdom is something that can be felt 
throughout the record, a madly 
melodic, funny and excitable affair 
that also inverts standard, accepted 
Pop practice. Rather than make a little 
or no idea go a long way, the sound of 
Float Up CP is packed with ideas and 
action: a centrifugal force into which 
enough international music to fuel a 
~F a dozen LP's has been poured. True, 

Ss = i, — ee sometimes the pressure has cracked 

; ie . the container, and there just wasn't 
time to clear up the mess. 

“That record wouldn't sound the 
way it does if we had a bit more 
money,” says Sean Oliver, who co- 
produced and played bass on it. “I hate 
to say it, but it really is down to that. 
You can hear the sound petering out 
on side two, you can hear the money 

— eo _ running out. It’s an album on twelve 
—— — grand, which I think is unheard of 

— _——stiheese days — for an album of this 
quality. It’s not hardcore, that you can 
just thrash out...” 

Kill Me In The Morning features the 
brilliant drumming of Bruce Smith, 
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and Gareth Sager, both of whom first 
came to our attention as part of The 
Pop Group. Among the earliest 
recorded sightings of white punks on 
funk, their greatest moments, notably 
She Is Beyond Good And Evil, still sound 
brilliant this evening. Then again, 
together with their friends The Slits, 
their hipper-and-holier-than-thou 
ethnomusicological posturing and 
hectoring style (We Are All Prostitutes, For 
How Much Longer Must We Tolerate Mass 
Murder), was extremely irksome. 
Smith and Sager surfaced next with 
Rip Rig & Panic, with Oliver and 
Neneh Cherry (primo vocals), who 
mow appear once again as Float Up CP. 
Their profile thus far can fairly be 
described as low. A few gigs, one 
single, one LP — and that finished over 
six months ago. Ultimately fruitless 
negotiations with Major Labels 
delayed its release, compounding its 
already manifold flaws. It's the sound 
of “two years of being confused about 
which way we're going... a lot of songs 
and ideas that we wanted to see 
through, rather than just let go," 
according to Sean. “We'll better it," he 
States, completely confident. 
Nonetheless, in its riotous, orgiastic, 
excessive, rushed way, it's plenty to be 
ee eee 
cheerfully and directly horny, and He 
bowes Me (No, No, No) and Joy's Address, for 
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all their swinging power, have a lighter 
touch to them than Rip Rig & Panic 
had. Less free-jazz fluster; more 
conversational, more user-friendly. 

Sager and his friends and associates 
haven't often been this approachable 
(although he tells me that Bryan Ferry 
came close to recording one of his 
songs, Sunken Love, for his last LP). In 
person too, he’s usually had, not 
exactly a yes-we-must-remain-the- 
wild-hearted-outsiders air about him, 
but a quite aggressively superior 
attitude. Quite a cultivated enfant 
terrible (or “a middle-class twat,” as one 
‘fearless’ female singer once described 
ua) 

“The arrogance gets you through 
something that you feel is quite 
sensitive about yourself, you know, it's 
protection. To live on zero money you 
have to learn that kinda stuff.” 

And furthermore he can still say, 
believe it or not, without a trace of 
pomposity or preciousness: “I think 
we're naturally difficult because we're 
artists working in a businessman's 
world.” 

Trouble is something that the eager- 
to-please young Pop people of today 
are much too keen to avoid. “No 
imagination, no bollocks,” in Sean's 
words. 

“They waste people's time by 
pretending they're anything other 


than accountants,” is Gareth's 
considered opinion of a music business 
he finds... “funny. It’s a joker's 
paradise. You've got a lot of wicked 
people getting away with murder very 
publicly — where in most businesses 
it’s more low key. It's a joke, it's great 
- it’s what the Western World's all 
about... 

“..! think music's a really important 
thing. Something of a spiritual nature 
is the only thing that counts 
ultimately. You're born and you die, 
and what happens inbetween? You get 
married, you buy a house, you buy a 
bike... it's all the other stuff that 
seems important to me, that gives any 
value to life.” 

But will their music always be 
unwearable in High Street terms! 

“| don't think we've ever done 
anything to be elitist, that's just how it 
is with us, that’s how it comes out. | 
mean, we like tons of music that's 
really popular, so we're not afraid of 
being able to do that ourselves.” 

And they can, too. The Loneliest Girl, 
for example, is a beautiful and 
uncompromising ballad that appeals 
immediately, without betraying the 
speciality of its sentiment in a bid to to 
fit in with how ‘Soul’ sounds, or 
whatever. 

“People will say that we've thrown 
it away, but we haven't. We did the 
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most heartfelt representation of it 
that we could at the time.” 

Sager has sole writing credit on the 
record, but he’s not exactly presenting 
his band with finished and inviolable 
masterpieces. 

“| write at home and then play it to 
Sean — and he says, ‘Fuck off, that 
sounds like lron Butterfly’. He has 
power to veto, which is just as well 
really.” 

“It could be massive, we're well 
aware of that,” says Sean, who sounds 
generally more impatient than his 
partner. “But our situation is quite 
good at the moment. We've got a lot 
of freedom to choose what to do next, 
and | think our next step will be quite 
a decisive one.” More than this he 
cannot say, but he promises that next 
time Float Up CP will be “more 
severe, in a way.” 

Meantime, I'm prepared to advertise 
Kill Me In The Morning more ardently 
than he. Its noisy, teeming, jungly 
profusion can be a very sexy thing 
indeed. A sound too humid to sleep in, 
for sure. What? You've got a headache? 
Well if you can't stand the heat, get 
out of the bedroom. Or swallow this 
far-from-bitter pill | have here in my 
hand. 


@interview by Mark Cordery 
@ photograph by Pete Moss 
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The flamenco life is like the jazz life: 
reckless, heroic, transitory. [ts history is 
a chronicle of improbable and hugely 
gifted players whose personal tragedies 
and triumphs are reflected in an intense 
yet liberating music. 

Now 38, Pace de Lucia has 
brought the Flamenco guitar to new 
heights of virtuosity. Some claim him to 
be the greatest living guitarist in any 
style. He possesses a startlingly 
powerful imagination which enables 
him to compose and arrange the parts 
for different instruments for whole 
pieces in his head without even picking 
up the guitar. In recent years Paco has 
interested himself in jazz and Latin 
American music, and has recorded and 
performed concerts with Chick Corea 
and John McLaughlin. 

In November he came to London to 
play the Dominion with his brothers 
Pepe (vocals and guitar) and Ramon 
(guitar), saxophonist jorge Pardo, bass 
guitarist Carlos Benavent and the 
Brazilian percussionist Rubem Dantos. 
They use flamenco as a basis for a 
music which is closely arranged but 
played with a flamboyance and rawness 
which drew an ecstatic response from 
the audience. Paco was on porticularly 
good form — playing more expansively 
than | have ever seen him. His 
incredibly fast runs took the breath 
away, and revealed a vitality which 
verged on the demonic, full of dark 
sounds and a moving intensity. 

Ater the show Paco was in a very 

good mood, not always the case with 
this temperamental artist. His 
comments reflected his easy state of 
mind. 

“Flamenco is to me a feeling, an 
approach to music. True, | played my 
eight hours a day when | was a kid and 
learned all the different rhythms and 
styles of flamenco. That will come 
through in everything | play. | found it a 
new experience to play with jazz 
players like Chick and John, although 
the style is very different. We all 
improvise in our own way. I'd like to 
play with them again soon, To mea 
musical line is like a joke, either it 
works or it doesn’t. It’s got to be 
immediate. Good music should grip 
you, attack you almost. You should feel 
excited, uplifted.” 

Paco's records are available in this 
country through Polydor and there are 
many others available on import from 
Spain. The only trouble is, once you've 
heard Paco, your other guitar heroes 
might sound a little Lal 

Dave Kay 
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Bo not mention rock. 

“To call us rock is an insult! You're treading or 
thin ice, boy. Rock music is immensely stupid and 
there’s nothing stupid about what we do. You're 
confused, boy,” blurts Oscar, owner of the 
magnificently fulsome voice of Golense 
Parade. “Go and get your facts straight!” 

Linda, keyboard player and co-founder of the 
group, is more diplomatic: “Can't you use 
another word?” 

Colenso Parade are not an easy group to place 

— they make a large and glamorous noise; they 
play lyrical, sly, sad and witty songs with a 
diligently constructed brashness. They revel in the 
grandiose, undercut with a mild sense of the 
absurd. Take for an instance their latest single, 
Hallelujah Chorus, produced by a watchfully 
enthusiastic Troy Tate. 

Oscar and Linda are in boisterous mood. Last 
month they went to Wembley to watch Pat 
Jennings save Northern Ireland's World Cup 
chances and, being from the region themselves, 
they are still celebrating. 

It’s three years now since they left Belfast for 
England, taking with them a street name from 
the city, Colenso Parade: they decided that the 
region was no place to get on in. 

Since then they have recruited the group and 
lived a penniless existence putting out two of 
their own singles, slowly building up an audience 
in London, and hoping for the right record deal to 
come along. 

“Now more than ever we want to go for a big 
deal, because we want to blow the advance on 
two weeks at the World Cup in Mexico,” Oscar 
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announces with foolhardy optimism. 

Instead, they've signed to the new independent 
Fire label, hoping for the day that they'll be able 
to make the group a little more financially viable. 
But as Oscar says, they are not the most 
professional of people: “We're brilliant 
amateurs.” 

“We sit in pubs a lot,” says Linda, “and figure 
out what we should be doing, but somehow we 
never get round to it...” 

“Steady on,” interrupts Oscar. “I'm getting 


worried about the tone of this interview . . .” 
Vi hom Sha iat 


So eS a Mercy Ray giggled endlessly at my first question —- you know, 
oe. ‘ . the one meant to put a total stranger at ease. | looked at the floor, 
half embarrassed, yet desperate to convey an air of calm and mild 
amusement. 

Mercy Ray was nervous. My late arrival meant that we'd 
undergone no sort of familiarisation process, the usual forerunner 
to a good many weather-beaten pop interviews. So as the press 
officer closed the door and left us to our own devices, the early 

felt... well... forced. 
~ Still, at least this meant we could do away with the workaday life 
; histories and record company hassles quite quickly, which in brief 
ran something like this... 

Mercy Ray, a smalltown girl, travelled the US making music and 
ends meet as best she could. During a visit to London she met 
Peter Gabriel, who, impressed with her demo, was instrumental in 
signing Ms Ray to his label, Charisma. 

“Sopher pein delle label became swallowed up by the Virgin 

te, tensions developed and delays set in so that the 
fancy Ray gameplan really became no sort of gameplan at all. 
_ Anyway, an LP has now left the factory and awaits your 

SP action. It’s called Swoop Swoop Rock Rock after Lou Reed’s casual 
asi dle on Andy's Chest. Her LP’s impulses are definitely sexual, 
ia ) not in Reed’s classic Times Square peep-show style: 

4 ae ose drive me nuts! You get this wonderful feeling with them, 
wa = t you hate yourself for liking it. You need that feeling and sense 
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earns oowvn chat yond, and all you can do is think, ‘Shit! 
on > again!" 
erent rere cocoon 
| her ), because it can be really self- destructive and 
rr emotions. 

“But it’: sty thing to write about, particularly when It’s the 
rentre tee ir life! As Lou Reed (that man again) said, ‘Milk it for all 

sworn. — 
hae worth jiggle. Mercy Ray was at pains to point out that she 

"t lust all the time. More 

u Sullteh pediplé without loving them a bit! Anyway, 
4 fen ( > hand in hand. Welsh people know that,” she 
fixing her on me. “My father’s of Welsh descent 
aoe 


, She'll Be Home Later Tonight, is about a girl 
nmate. Arelationship underpinned by one 
nia. A tale which prompted discussions 
religion and the sex bits you've just read. 
eee ee rove her nose, but I 

e con d on the dilemmas facing the chaste 
“Casual sex is devastating. It offers no hope, and so Gor 
romance. It’s disgusting. 

“Are you going out with anybody?” she asked in all innocence. 
Simon Potter 
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Champion Doug Veich and Tony 
MacDermott go way back. 

“The first public thing Dougie and | 
did”, says MacDermott, “was a 
legendary event down at the London 
College of Printing. Doug was working 
for London Transport at the time, he 
weighed about fifteen stone and he was 
getting pissed every five hour session ... 
We rehearsed a set of straight 
rockabilly covers — at the time we were 
very disillusioned with music, sort of 
sitting on the sidelines watching things 


happen — disco was swamping soul at 
the time... We did this rockabilly set 
supporting Whirlwind and Doug was so 
pissed that he ran all the numbers intoa 
single song about eight minutes long, 
then had this argument with these 
hulking great rockabillies down the 
front. They were actually yelling at him 
to turn his guitar up, but he thought 
they were complaining about the music 
... And after we'd done that there was 
nothing left of the set, he'd done all the 
songs in a Stars on 45 of every rockabilly 
hit you ever heard of — he retired again 
after that, deciding he couldn't come up 
with the goods.. .” 

“| could!” 

“Then he slid down...” 

“Whaaat???" 

Truffling around for a coherent 
anecdote for use in an article about 
Doug Veitch out of two recorded 
attempts at an interview isn’t quite the 
straightforward exercise it is with some 
other musicians. But then, the music 
isn’t exactly straightforward either. 
Transcendent is the word that springs 
most readily to mind when you 
contemplate the polycultural 
motorway pile-up that is his oeuvre. 
Doug Veitch is a one-off, mashing up 
country, cajun, soul, soca, reggae and 
celtic swing into labyrinthine 
constructions, undertaking death- 
sefying leaps from genre to genre, 
Song what only he seems motivated to 
=itempt. The one and only comparison 

can make won't be terribly helpful 
ether - in the late seventies, Freddie 
=ender imported a bunch of Channel 
See rhythm tracks from Jamaica to his 
ssecios in San Antonio, and overlaid 
sem with Tex-Mex horns and vocal 
imes — once heard, never forgotten, 
set seldom heard and almost 
mpossible to obtain, so far as | know. 
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Live performances are few and far 
between - Doug's band isa large 
sprawling pool of musicians from all 
walks of life, coming together on the 
night, or in the studio — never, 
apparently, for rehearsals. Songs are 
written when far-sighted radio 
programmers commission sessions 
from them, and Doug and Tony get 
their heads together to prepare new 
material for subsequent proper 
recording. A Capital Radio engineer, 
hoping for a tight. well-rehearsed 
session earlier this year, was dismayed 
to watch the band members coming in 
and greeting Doug as a long-lost friend, 
who in fact they had not seen for several 
months! 

Champion? 

“No! It’s my real name, honestly! 
Champion Duncan Veitch, that's what | 
was christened - my dad's a cowboy, he 
rides around in the hills on a Clydesdale 
horse...!" 

Is he serious? Well, every now and 
then. The commercial prospects for the 
Undisputed King of Caledonian Cajun 
Swing are difficult to assess. You'd have 
to do some pretty unacceptable things 
to the sound of the records to get 
daytime radio interested, but there 
might be other ways to convince 
people. In the end, the whole question is 
one of quality in the music. Without it, all 
the death-defying leaps might just as 
well be gimmickry and prancing about. 
But if you can still find copies, check the 
One Black Night EP, check the wonderful 
Lumiere Urbaine seven-inch and the new 
Jumping Into Love twelve. Unpolished, 
ragged and very very charming, these 
records might set your standards 
permanently askew, and I'm all in 
favour of that. This music should not be 
allowed to become extinct! Slap a 
preservation order on it. Marc Issue 
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CONEYL JAY 


The writing credits on the first side of | 
Stanley Jordan's Magic Touch LP 
read ‘Lennon & McCartney, Miles 
Davis, Thelonious Monk, Stanley 
Jordan: Which gives you some 
indication of the scale of the young 
man’s ambition, and his confidence. 
He’s already come a long way ina 
short time, from busking on the side 
walks of New York City to 
membership of “the elite guitar- 
players’ club”, a list vetted by George 
Benson (who may not actually do it 
very often these days but presumably = 
hasn't altogether forgotten how); from 2~ 
patronage by Manhattan's hip jazz 
elite to ‘Gold’ standard sales. 
Originally a classically-trained 

pianist, Jordan switched to guitar after 


Everyone knows that Topper 


Headen had a serious heroin habit. 


Everyone knows that he’s off it now. It's 
unfortunate, but these facts have become 
part of his image. His most recent single, 
Leave It To Luck, was dedicated to Pete 
Farndon — once bass player for The 
Pretenders, now very dead after overdosing 
on heroin. There but for the grace of God 
goes Topper. 

For about eight months before Farndon’s 
death he'd worked with Headon on what 
was to be the prototype for the new Topper 
Headon group, but as Topper says in a most 
matter of fact voice, he went off and died. 
Topper chose instead to kick the habit. 

“Basically all I've got to say about it is that 
| don't want to be a part of any movement 
against it,’ he announces, now looking more 
healthy than he has done for years. ‘| think 
that every musician that comes out to say 
he's kicked the addiction is a bad example. 
The reason he can do it is that he's had the 
money to do it. Your average kid in the 
street is never going to be able to get that 
assistance. In a way it's a negative thing 
because they say, ‘If he can do it then | can 
do it and come off. All! can say is don't try 
it in the first place.”’ 

To signal to the world that he had 
emerged from that ga-ga world he set to 
work on his first single, a cover of Gene 
Krupa’s Drumming Man. “| had to show that 
| hadn't lost my chops,’ he explains. With 
that behind him he’s now set into a frenzy of 
writing, playing and arranging. 





“You've got to replace it, that’s the thing. 
Because it’s not just a buzz. The thing about 
being an addict is that it takes up your whole 
day. You've got to get the money together, 
you've got to make sure you can get the 
gear and avoid the Old Bill and all that. If 
you just stop.you're going to find yourself 
sitting around wondering what to do. The 
more work | find, the easier it is to get 
through it.” 

With morbid appropriateness the new LP 
is to be called Waking Up, the product of a 
group of friends and session musicians, 
deliberately reversing the amateur ethic of 
The Clash. 

“| want the energy of The Clash. | don’t 
want any of that political stuff... It didn’t get 
anywhere, did it, all the things that we 
talked about in the old days? We didn't 
achieve any of it. All that stuff about what 
we were going to do with the money. 
Fucking hell! It's all in court now. 

“I've got respect for what Mick (Jones) is 
doing. He's doing something new and 
somthing that he believes in. But The Clash 
going out under that name; it’s nothing to 
do with the original Clash. | mean, ° he says, 
a drummer's indignation rising, “they're 
using a drum machine. 

“| was expecting them to come out with 
something great. Three years without 
making a record and then they come out 
with this. The Clash were a good band, a 
good time and it's a good memory. But to 
drag it on... it's what we said we'd never 
do. William Shaw 






hearing Jimi Hendrix, and 
subsequently studied the instrument 
at Princeton. Not necessarily the 
smart route for a jazz player, since the 
guitar is something of a poor relation 
in its society. 

“In a jazz context, the guitar is 
almost a piano, but not quite,” he 
explains. “A guitar can do the same 
sort of things, but it doesn’t have the 
same range. What I'm doing with the 


| guitar is extending it. It will never 


have the same pitch range, but in 
terms of the textures you can get, it’s 
as good as a piano.” 

Indeed, what he’s doing, by re- 
tuning the instrument and playing 
with both hands, is treating it like a 
keyboard, playing bass-lines and 
chords with the left hand, melodies 
with the right. He didn’t invent the 
technique, but he’s taken it further 
than anyone else. All well and good, 
but what does he do that a duet or an 
overdub couldn't accomplish! Support 
his own improvising, for one thing, 
and sound different for another. 

“It's a much cleaner, lighter sound 
than you get when you pluck, and it 
has more possibilities for electronic 
effects, because the sound is more 
flexible, more pliable. Usually, the 
attack on a guitar with a pick is so 
strong and so characteristic that no 
matter what you do to it, it always 
sounds like a processed guitar.” 

Possibilities are certainly there, for 
stunning and genuinely new music — 
and duets with Kenny Rogers? “Really 
had a good time doing it,” he says. 
Whatever turns you on, | think to 
myself. It’s not a wonderful thought, 
though; a remarkably cool beauty one 
moment, bland and sickly sweet the 
next. 

Still, Magic Touch is the most 
compelling jazz (and classical, funky, 
soulful, bluesy) guitar I've heard since 
Benson did it his way. And Jordan talks a 
a good fight, knows what's what. “‘l 
don't want to give people stuff that 
they've heard before, | want to bring 
people something new. I've gotten a 
few comments — ‘I think a lot of that 
stuff you played was over people's 
heads’ — but that’s alright, that’s OK. 
Music is hard sometimes. But there’s 
such a payoff when you hear it right. It 
can affect you so profoundly...” 

Mark Cordery 





IAs fate would have it, only one quote 
emerged unharmed from my conversation 
with Easterheuse As! settled into my 
Inter City Saver to Manchester Piccadilly, 
intending to melt away the hours of the 
journey North with a long, cool draught of 
Miles Davis, | found that my trusty tape 
recorder, a sturdy mechanical eavesdropper, 
declined to operate in any way whatsoever. 
No tape, no recording, no playback, no 
quotes. And only once during our 
conversation did we pause to commit a 
verbatim to my notebook, and the sign said: 
“We'd like politics to be more like gang 
warfare...’’ Not a bad little quote, | thought. 
So what shall we say about the band called 
Easterhouse? 
= That they were named — they named 
f themselves — after a ‘‘notorious’’ housing 
" estate in Glasgow; that they identify-in a ’ 
more or less direct way with the interests, 
desires and destinies of the residents of 
estates such as Easterhouse. Having better 
things to do than develop nasty habits, and 
being fired into the bargain with 


Revolutionary Communism, they have seen 
fit to write songs, to perform them in 
public, and to enjoy a certain reputation for, 
ahem, hard rockin’ music. As.a result, one 
major record company has already 
attempted to turn them into a'sort of dinky, 
rockist verson of the Smiths (with scant 
success, I'll hasten to add!), and now Geoff 
Travis, having narrowly missed them at the 
first time of asking with his infant Blanco y 
Negro concern, has attracted them to join 
with Rough Trade. They have a record, 
Whistling in the Dark, which could cheekily 
be described as a Channel Four Comment 
on the pit strike, set to a rock beat and 
delivered with a challenging, if lugubrious, 
panache. 

The Perry Brothers — Andrew with the 
voice and the words, Ivor with the 
composition credits and a special 
understanding with his chosen instrument, 
the electric guitar — are nice lads, cheerful 
but serious, apparently committed to their 
business. Andrew (as confided over an 
equally serious frame of eight-ball some time 


later) is also determined to be recognised as 
the cleverest person ever to speak to the 
music press, or any other press for that 
matter. His cleverness (ready replies to most 
of the question bowled in) is of an 
extremely orthodox kind — pretty much 
doctrinaire stuff on political fronts, much 
more interesting on music. | don't think any 
of the Left grouping have gone so far as to 
develop policy on musical taste yet. Much of 
our conversation revolved around, and 
returned to, the dialectics of the pop song. 
Easterhouse are bemused — | think it would 
be fair to say that they are bemused — at 
the mystical contemporary conjunction 
between soul music and socialism, as 
propounded by the Style Council, Redskins, 
Animal Nightlife and others. Easterhouse 
intend to formulate a new ‘“workers’ 
culture’, based on rock music, but by 
definition occupying some position relative 
to the folk tradition. The lyrical sweep of 
the Smiths, the insistent dynamic of early 
Joy Division, and the check shirts of Big 
Country. What did | tell you? Marc Issue 
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OK, you know who we are. But who the hell are you? The 1985/86 BLITZ readership survey is designed to find 
out, and also to help us make BLITZ even better than it already is. All you have to do is answer all the questions 
and then just fold up the back of the page and put it in the post, to arrive no later than 30th January, 1986. 





THIS ISSUE OF BLITZ 


How did you get hold of this 

issue of BLITZ? (1) 
_) | bought it myself. 

_| It was passed on to me. 

_ It came as part of my subscription. 


if you bought this issue 

yourself, where did you buy it? (2) 
_) In a big newsagent (eg WH Smith, John 
Menzies). 

— In a small newsagent/corner shop. 

— Ata newsstand or station bookstall. 

_ In a record shop. 

— Other (please specify) 


Did you have difficulty finding 
this copy of BLITZ? (3) 
— Yes. 

_] No. 


if you did have difficulty, which 

of the shops that you looked in 
did not have copies? (please 
specify name of shop, street 

and town) (4) 
6 OS | 


And why could you not find 
BLITZ there? (3) 
— Newsagent had sold out. 

_ Newsagent doesn’t stock it. 
_ Other (please specify): 


When you bought this issue of 
BLITZ, which other magazines, 

wf any, did you also buy? (Please 
specify - if none, write none): (°) 


‘. (fae 

(8) 

How often do you buy BLITZ? (9) 
_ Every month. 


2 or 3 times a year. 


— Every other month or so. 
_ This is the first time. 


reading BLITZ? (10) 


_ This is the first time. 


When you buy a copy of BLITZ, 
which other magazines do you 
nermally find it next to on the 
newsagent’s shelves or racks? (//) 
2 er ae tr) 


=ore you ever sent off for BLITZ 
back issues? (12) 
_ 


“az 





ABOUT YOU 


Are you...? (13) 


CL) Male. 
C) Female. 


What age are you? (14) 
(1 15 or under. 


| 0 16-18, 


0 19-2, 
O) 22-24. 
0) 25-29. 
LC) 30-34. 
CL) 35+. 


Are you at the moment...? (15)} 


L) Employed fulltime. 

L) Employed parttime 

L) Not employed 

C) Still at school/college! university 


If you are employed, please 
state... 

Your profession or business: 
oo (ld) 
Your job title: 

a SEE 


Which of the following comes 


closest to your annual salary? (/6) 


CZ Up to £5,000 
0 £5,000-£10,000 
DC Over £10,000 


Which ITY station do you 

watch mostly? 19) 
1) Themes/LWT. 

C) Central 

C Angiia/TVS 

[LD Gronoda/Border 

L) Scotland 

LL) Yorkshire/Link-Tyne Tees 

1) Herlech/TSW 

C) Ulster/RTE 


On average, how much do you 
spend a month on the 


following? 
LPs or pre- 
recorded 20 
cassettes Singles Z| 
LJ €5 or less. CL] €5 or less 
CL) £5-€10 L) £5-€10 
CL) £10-£25. _) More than £10 
L] More than £25. L] Nothing 
CL) Nothing. 
(22) 
Blank cassettes Clothes 23) 
C) €3 or less. 0 £30 or less 
O £3-€5. 0) £30-€50. 
0 £5-£10. 0) £50-€100 
LJ More than £10. © More thon £/00 
L] Nothing. CL) Nothing. 


In general, which shop(s) do 


| you buy clothes from most 


regularly? (Please specify name 
of shop and town or city) 

~ — (24) 
es 


Which of the following do you 
drink on a reasonably regularly 
basis (once or twice a week, for 
example)? 26) 
OC Beer. (27) 
L) Loger (28) 
_) Wine. 

C) Vodka. 

L} Gin. 

_) Rum 

L) Mineral Water. 

) Cocktails. 

_) Other (please specify): 


Do you smoke? (29) 
C) Yes. 
[) No. 


If you do smoke, what brand do 


you smoke currently? (30) 
Do you have any of the 
following? 

_] A hifi system. (3!) 
_ A tope cassette player. (32) 
Cl A headphone cassette player. (33) 
ATV (34) 
[) AVCR (35) 
() A computer. (36) 
_] A compact disc player. (37) | 
7 A motorbike (38) 
D A cer. (39) 
_| A bank account (40) 


_] A credit account (eg. Barclaycard, 
Access) (4!) 


—) An SLR camera. (42) 
Which of the following 

magazines do you buy ona 
regular basis? (43) 
_] City Limits. (44) 
_) Cosmopolitan. (45) 
—) Herpers & Queen. (46) 
_| Honey. 

ay 


BLITZ is already just about the best thing you could be holding right 





) Just Seventeen. 
C) Look Now. 

(J Melody Maker. 
1 NME. 

L] No.!. 

CI Private Eye. 

LJ Smash Hits. 
L) Sounds. 

) Tatler. 

[| The Beat 

_] The Face. 

L) Time Out. 

(] Vogue. 


ABOUT BLITZ 


Who is your favourite BLITZ 
writer? 


Who is your favourite BLITZ 
photographer? 


What is your favourite article 
or fashion feature that has 
appeared in BLITZ? 


How often are you persuaded 
to buy something (an item of 


clothing, a record, or a book for 


example) after seeing it 


mentioned or photographed in 


BLITZ? 

(] Often, every month or so. 

_) Occasionally, every 3 or 4 months. 
_] Rarely, once or twice a year. 

C) Never. 


Just about everyone of interest 
has been featured in BLITZ, but 


is there anyone else you'd 
particularly like to see in the 
magazine? 


(47) 


(48) 


(49) 


(50) 


(3!) 
(52) 


- — (53) 





now - but what more do you want? Tell us what you think, and how (54) 
you think we could make the magazine even better than it is 


already... 











You don’t have to tell us who you are, but it would be helpful if you 


(55) 
(36) 


(57) 
(58) 
(59) 








6. SPRING 82 Hunter Thompson interview; 
The sartorial elegance of Nick Heyward, Mick 
Karn, Kim Wilde, Belle Stars & Ronny; Bill 
Forsyth; Ugly George 


10. APRIL 83 Pau! Morley interview; French & 
Saunders; Everything But the Girl; Tim Page's 
Vietnam; Return of the jedi; Alternative Interior 
design; Frank Zappa 
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11. MAY 83 julian Cope; What's wrong with 
British Advertising’; Dennis Hopper; Bowie — 

Hunger preview; Worst of Hollywood; Martin 

Sheen; Pete Shelley. 
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13. JULY/AUG 83 Record Sleeve Designers; 
Rick Baker special effects; Yello; Tony Wilson; 
Paul Haig; Jack Kerouac 


19. MARCH 84 Pau! Vveller: Keith Allen: 
Linton Kwesi Johnson; Feargal Sharkey; Robbie 
Coltrane; Life in Russia; Sam Fuller: Elliott Gould. 


24. SEPT 84 Nick Rhodes; Gary Kemp; Best of 
BLITZ; Mel Smith; BLITZ/Olympus Photography 
competition; Company of Wolves; Tim Roth; Fela 
Kuti. 


25. OCT 84 Boy George writes about the 
media; Neil Kinnock and the selling of the Labour 
Party; Aztec Camera; Miles Copeland; Nicholas 
Coleridge; History of the Showroom Dummy 
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28. FEB &$§ Anne Pigalle; Tom Bailey; BLITZ 
guide to New York; jean Michel Jarre; 
Streetsounds; Pet Shop Boys; Paul Morley on Pop 
Stars and Music Journalism. 





29. MARCH 85 Paul Young: Katharine 
Hamnett interview; Steven Berkoff; Terry Gilliam: 
Dennis Skinner MP; Little Benny; Suzanna 
Hamilton. 


30. APRIL 8§ julie Walters; Robert Palmer & 
The Power Station: The Advertising Industry 
examined; Yello; Guardian Angels; Tony Doyle; Bil 
Nelson; Chakk. 


31. MAY 85 Morrissey interviews Pat Phoenix 
Billy Connolly; George Cole; Billy Bragg 
Swamplands label; The Untouchables; Los Lobos: 








WHAT YOU Severed Heads; Jesus & Mary Chain 

SEE is what | 

you get - the = 32. JUNE 85 oes reas deo be peseres 
only bac k en > Leribe. & Insigni icance; ine Lara apa 
wanes available : Prefab Sprout; Allen Ginsberg; Alex Cox; Stephen 
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\ Linard; The Woodentops 
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om this page. All the Yar 

rest are sold out. er 

Back copies are 

available at £1.20 in the 

UK, including postage & 
packing. Supplies of all 

ssues are very limited. 
Cheques and postal orders 
should be crossed and made 
cayable to BLITZ MAGAZINE. 
Overseas rates are £1.40 to Europe 
surface mail); £2.20 to the rest of 
the world (air mail). All overseas 
payments MUST be made in pounds 
sterling -— the easiest way is with an 
international Sterling Money Order. Please 
clip the form on this page indicating which 
sswes you want, and send it with your cheque 
or order to “BLITZ BACK ISSUES, | Lower James 

Street, London WIR 3PN.” NB: since some issues 

may be sold out before we receive your order, please 
mark an alternative choice of number in the box on the 
orcer coupon. 


33. JULY/AUG 8&5 Billy Ido! in New York: Gil 
Scott-Heron: The selling of Bruce Springsteen; 
Nicolas Cage; Level 42; Jay Mcinerney; 
Shriekback; Maxi Priest 


34. SEPT 85 Biggest ever birthday issue: Marc 
Almond: Bodymap, john Galliano, Richmond- 
Cornejo style themselves; Kate Bush; Kathy Acker; 
Matt Dillon; Eighth Wonder; The Cure; Sly'n' Robbie: 
\980-/985 — the half decade examined. 


35. OCT 85 The Communards: jimmy Somerville 
& Richard Coles; Tom Waits; Alexei Sayle; James 
Ferman and film censorship; Nona Hendryx; Twiggy: 
Annabella Lwin; The Cloth; Gaby Agis; 

D.C. Lee: Brilliant 


36. NOV &§ Love & Lust: Siouxsie comes clean; 
Paul Morley meets John Mortimer; Ade Edmondson; 
Eric Bristow; John Cale; Ruben Blades; Big Audio 
Dynamite; Alan Vega; Paul Haig. 









Please send me the following back issues: 
4 010 OF O13 O19 O24 
2 028 029 030 03! 032 033 034 035 136 
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make-up by Debbie Bunn at Lynne Franks 
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@ interview by lain R. Webb 


@ Photographs by Peter Moss 


Designer clothes come dear, but none more so than 
those which bear the HERMES label. It is a 
combination of rare quality, superb fabrics, and 
luxurious opulence that keep the prices high. Way 
high, but if your credit rating holds up, you too may 
share some golden moments wrapped up in a 
python’s skin, or the minkiest of sweatshirts. The 
man responsible for putting you in them is 
Frenchman Eric Bergere. Eric smiles coyly, whilst his 
designs wear permanent grins. They are both, at 
present, being worn out by insatiable fashion 
editors and inscrutable fashion fans. At twenty-four 
years old Eric Bergére is Le Chien Surtout (TOP DOG) 
un Trend City... 


Has your success, especially with the trendy 
young crowd, been a surprise to you? 

Oh yes, of course. | was very proud, but I do not 
understand very well why it has happened. In Paris 
nobody thinks the same. 

How do they react in Paris to what you’re 
doing? 

| get compliments from Jean Paul Gaultier when | 
see him, but that’s the only one | know about. The 
wher people don't speak to me about my work... 
What do the fashion press make of you? 

The fashion press in Paris don’t notice me at all at 
Hermes... ever. 

When I was in Florence recently all the young 
people had Hermes headscarves around their 
necks. Does that please you? 

Oh yes, it's wonderful... 1 think that Hermes is 
now a fashion, is in fashion. | think it’s easier now to 
work for Hermes than it was five years ago when | 
began. 

Was your aim when you went there to make 
Hermes fashionable? 

To make fashion not too boring for the Hermes 
customer. When | arrived it was a little bit... old. Old 
customers and too serious, too conventional. 

So how have you tried to change things? 

Not a lot, but just by putting a little bit of humour 
méo the designs, and by using bright colours... 
will you continue to take it further and 
‘erther from the traditional image? 

tes. It takes a long time, nine or ten collections. But 
= couldn't be another way because Hermes has a lot 

{ customers, and they must not be shocked or 
prowoked too much. They must understand little by 


= 


De the clothes still have to sell to the original 
customers - more traditional women - or 
are you trying to find a new, younger market? 
“= try to have different lines in the collection 
sach sell to different women. We try to have things 
er young girls, but the prices are rather... expensive. 


It's possible to buy one thing to wear, but to be 
dressed in it all is very expensive. We do sweatshirts 
In cotton, ties with the Hermes print on it, which are 
not very expensive. 

Would you like to do more things that could 
be bought by younger people? 

Of course, because when you go to Japan and 
other countries you see Hermes prints on other 
cheaper synthetic materials. It’s a problem. We try to 
do Hermes for the young on natural fabric but at low 
price. 

You apprenticed to Thierry Mugler. How was 
that? 

It was only for a short time, but great experience. | 
suppose he's the only one who has such enthusiasm, 
and the best philosophy in fashion. 

How does working for someone like him differ 
from working at Hermes? 

It's two worlds... I was lucky to get the job with 
Hermes with my style, because it is difficult to get 
the chance to do anything different with them. 
ls it a challenge? 

Yes, I think so. Thierry Mugler, not enough for 
me... 

Because you could do what you wanted? 

He knows what he wants and all he wants is done 
because he has a lot of people around him, and he 
has one idea every minute. He does it all. For me, he 
is a real creator. 

Which other designers do you admire? 

In Paris not so many... 

Where? 

I like the work of the Americans, like Anne Klein. 
Very simple clothes, very elegant. When you go to 
New York you see women who are elegant and it’s 
wonderful to present shows and make clothes which 
are so wearable... in the road... out; maybe because 
American women are often very tall, and wear just 
big gold jewellery, flat shoes, a little sportif... a little 
bit Katherine Hepburn... 

What do you think of London fashion? 

I suppose all the world copies London for fashion. 
I go to Tokyo, and all the little Japanese are like 
people in London. It's incredible, even the States 
copy. I suppose it’s the same for music, and art. I feel 
that it all begins in London, and after that the world 
commercialises on it. But London doesn't make a 
profit — with all your ideas you could have a lot of 
money. My feeling is that the others — Italians, 
Japanese — make money from London. 

Anyone specific whose clothes you like? 

| like Jasper Conran because it’s a little bit similar to 
what I do at Hermes, maybe. But I always like the 
new ones. BodyMap are a very important influence 
in the world now. 

Would you like to design things as extreme? 

Oh, it’s difficult for me to do it. Maybe it’s possible 
in another life. In another place. In Paris it’s very 


SSING 





difficult. You don’t have the desire to do it because in 
Paris you have no places where you can dress in 
extreme... just for evening, maybe. 

is there not a great chance for young people in 
Paris who want to design? 

| suppose that if you want something so badly, you 
can have it. You are willing to do what you must do 
to get it. It’s nota problem, I suppose, because if you 
truly want to work in fashion you don’t suddenly 
decide that you want it at eighteen, but when you are 
five years old.. 

So you always have it inside you? 

Yes... and you design all your life. When I went to 
art school everybody around me had waited eighteen 
years to draw their first sketch. It’s natural that I have 
something more because I had designed for years 
before. 

Tell me about your home. Do you live in Paris? 
Yes, it's not very stylish. I have no furniture. All is 
very yellow, and I play a little bit of piano, so I have a 
piano, a bed. Not so much furniture. I live out of my 

home a big part of the day. I am looking for a place 
with a garden, but it is very difficult. That is the only 
thing I would like to have... or @ terrace. 

Are you always working? 

No, not always. In fact I can’t design in my studio 
now, because you have people who come to ask you 
questions, you have phone calls, and you can only 
design at the weekend. 

Are you always seeing things which inspire 
you! 

I see a lot of TV. | have a TV in my apartment, and 
it is very important for everything, because you can't 
design now without the world, I think. It is 
important to feel the world, and what people desire. 
TV is a great instrument for that. 

How else do you relax? 

I go to the cinema. I walk across gardens, and I like 
very much to go to the sea: | love the sound of the 
sea to design to after the week in Paris — it’s very 
noisy, it's dreadful. I don't go out nightclubbing too 
much, not too much, just a little bit... but in Paris | 
don't think it's very important for fashion to go 
nightclubbing... 

Would you like your clothes to be timeless? 
Oh yes, but I know it’s not possible, because you 
have to change your designs every six months and if 

you change just a little bit it’s not enough for 
customers. You must change colour. It’s the women’s 
taste, | suppose. Women like to change a lot, and like 
to have different silhouette. Even if everybody says 
fashion don't move, it’s not the truth. Customers 
want you to change things always. 

Is making those changes difficult for your 

No. It was difficult five years ago, because when | 
arrived at Hermes | said, ‘I do one coat, I do one 
blouse, one pair of pants, and no more. In grey, in 
navy blue, in black, ok?’ Everyone looked at me and 


continued on page 86 
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A few months back, total fashion victim Stephen 
Linard confessed to me his love for Eric Bergere’s 
work. Who better, then, to drag along to Claridges 
with me when invited to peruse the Hermes 

Autumn/ Winter 85/86 Collection? Here he describes 
the afternoon when duchesses soberly drank tea with 
the new Prince of Paris, whilst we pair of commoners 
proceeded to get high on ‘Parfum d’Hermes ... 


At afternoon tea in Claridges ballroom for the Hermes 
customer fashion show were gathered three 
endangered species — Sloane dowagers, crocodiles 
and pythons... 

Only the last two would gladly give up their reptilian 
coils for the unbelievably ‘die-for’ creations of Eric 
Bergere. 


86 


said ‘He's crazy, you can't sell it, it’s not Hermes, but 
| said ‘It's Hermes to have the best quality in fabric: 
It’s not enough. You must give more. You must give 
colours, luxury, something more feminine, more 
seductive. 

Would you like to live anywhere else in the 
world? 

Oh, I'd like to live in London. I regret the fact that, 
seven years ago, I had the choice to go to St. Martin's 
college for a year. But I had the proposition of 
Hermes at the same time, so | had to choose. St 
Martin's or Hermes? 

I think you chose wisely. 

I don't know. 

Have you always been very stylish, and 
considered the way you look? 

Not too much, because, I suppose, for the people 
who work in fashion, fashion must not be of too 
much importance for their life. Today I wear a suit 
and tie, but my preferred clothes are like the clothes 
of the church. Mono colour. Very simple. Like 
someone who wants to be a pastor. Very straight. 
Anyone who you'd like to wear your clothes? 

| suppose today it’s very important for a singer to 
wear them, because video is the best advertisement 
for designers. It travels all around the world, even to 
people who don’t know who Thierry Mugler or Jean 


Paul Gaultier is. It’s very important. 
You mentioned that Jean Paul Gaultier liked 
your clothes... 

I suppose he likes them. I don’t know exactly, but 
when I see him he’s very happy to speak about the 
collection. 

What do you think of what he’s designing? 

It's very elegant. Before, it was a bit too much, but 
this last season it was very elegant and very rich. | 
went to see the ballet he designed the costumes for, 
at the Pavilion, and all the people there, even thirty 
or forty year-olds, looked very elegant. It’s very 
important, I think, to see customers wear and wear 
well. 

Are you happy when you see people wearing 
your clothes? 

Yes, | am very happy, because in Paris, even if 
customers are very old, they are always elegant. | 
never get a bad surprise. I don’t see someone every 
day (laughs) but when I do, I never get a bad surprise, 
no. 

Do you think you'll always be a designer? 

I don't know. I hope so, because it’s very interesting 
and it's a wonderful life, more than a lot of other 
kinds of work. | hope so. 

Is there anything else you would like to do? 

No... I don’t know what! @ 





Crocodile biker jackets dripping gold zips and 
handbag fastenings; matching tight skirts; python in 
blue denim zipped and pannelled into a dominatrix 
dream, with the matriarchal audience squirming on 
their well-rounded, silk upholstered bottoms. 

The collection brought to mind celluloid images of 
Tippi Hedren, Grace Kelly, Doris Day — what the 
Americans call ‘band box smart’. But Eric Bergére has 
infused Hermes with a sly, almost indiscernible wit, 
turning aclassic, unchanging range into the best form 
of high camp. . 

Tailored Prince of Wales suits with ruby and emerald 
mink collars and cuffs; lilac and pink ostrich jackets 
with peplums belted with stirrups; shoulders and 
gloves pointing and flaring their way in the coming faux 
couture direction; Hermes print scarves fashioned into 
everything and anything imaginable: shirts, 





waistcoats, cardigans, sweatshirts. 

Boys are not left out — black yeti-like duffle coats in 
sheepskin, with lambskin jeans and cashmere 
turtleneck, scarves cut into the ultimate tuxedo and 
waistcoat. 

What a pity that we total fashion victims will be 
unable to possess any of these clothes. Maybe guiltily 
flash the plastic for the scarf print courts or the print 
tights or gloves. 

Oh Eric, the crocodile jacket will expire on the back of 
a woman witha face to match. The mink suitina 
desert, never to be seen outside the harem. Nipped in 
waists let out just a touch for madam. 

Must they be so inaccessible, only to be adored, 
coveted and killed for? Shall] go bankrupt for a Hermes 
jacket this year? Or next? 
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photographs by Mark Lewis i" Al 


modelled by Lisa DeLoach & Phillip and Astred at premuer r 


make-up by Stephame Jenkins at marco rasala hair by Fraser Francis for schume 4 
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— Their 
lamest 
presentation 
showed 
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sophistication 
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He’s been called the J.R. of British politics 
and one day he may even become Prime 
Minister. Here David Owen talks about, 
among other things, the heroin problem 
and being young in today’s Britain. 





Interview by Tiffany Daneff @ Photograph by Julian Simmonds 


DVERTISING works. The more money spent 
reminding people to choose the chocolate 
with the ‘hazelnut in every bite’, the more 
bars they'll go out and buy. It's no longer 
very different with Politics. 

The Art of Politics is changing fast. Gone 
are the days when political parties relied on local 
W.|. stalls and colourful rosettes. Now the American 
influence is being felt as British politicians are 2! & 
putting their money towards increasingly eA NG Fy, win’ 
sophisticated methods of turning on the public. : OR, 9 

Mrs Thatcher’s manicure, pedicure and a ae ”, 
hairdressing are taken care of by professionals, the Oo PE 
clothes are tailored to give every impression of 
efficiency, elegance and propriety. The teeth and 
words have been polished to a fine sheen, the voice 
is massaged and the message is coming over loud 
and clear thanks to the attentions of Messrs Saatchi 
and Saatchi. 

The Labour promotion machine is less well oiled 
and its wins are threatened by its worthiness, a 
quality known to send shivers down the spine of 
many a bloodless advertising person on the premise 
that it’s got to be easier to sell tinsel than string. 
Nevertheless the Campaign has been carefully 
targetted on... you — someone who's only voted 
once before or will be voting for the first time in 
1987/8. Labour has gone streetwise — Tracy dances 
with Neil and Billy brags of socialist utopia. 

And what of the Alliance? The Liberals, as one might 
have expected, are still working hard on the home 
made jam and Roneo-ed leaflets. This is partly 
because they are suspicious of technology on 
principle, and largely because they haven't got any 
money. 

The SDP on the other hand have a few 
sugardaddies. The sweetest of them all is David 
Sainsbury. As one of the ‘Sainsbury's Sainsburys’ he 
knows all about market segments and customer 
surveys. David Sainsbury helped the ADP run their 
General Election Campaign in May 1983 by buying 
the advertising skills of Gold Greenlees Trott and a 
computer to store data about the Party membership. 
Recently, General Election fervour has shown signs 
of resurfacing as a General Election Unit has been 
launched in the SDP’s Cowley Street HO and 
another computer bought in order to keep 
information about electors and constituencies. 

Social Democrats are by nature much more aware 
than their Liberal allies of the importance of being 
successful in the media. Roy Jenkins wasn't very 
good at it and was soon replaced by David Owen. 
The Gang of Four became the Gang of One as Owen 
excelled at self promotion. 

David Owen has an impressive CV. He's forty five 
and has already been called the J.R. of British 
politics. He was born in Plymouth into a medical 
family and went to school at Bradfield College in 
Berkshire, He studied medicine at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge and then became Neurological 
and Psychiatric Registrar at St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
which is right opposite the Houses of Parliament. 


N THE meeting room in Norman Shaw North at the 
House of Commons we were talking about life for 
young people. | asked him whether he thought 
young people today have a harder time than he did. 
“| think if you didn’t have the blight of 
unemployment hanging over you the answer would 
be no, it’s far easier for young people now. But 
because you have unemployment and a million and a 








half are without jobs, and it’s beginning to blight 
young people still at school, | think one is bound to 
say, yes, life is tougher. | think that’s the only reason. 
In lots of other ways, life is easier. There’s more 
choice, more variety, more money to spend and a 
sort of diversity, a joie de vivre in Britain. For those 
of us who grew up after the war there was a 
crabness about Britain. It's amazing how the use of 
colour has transformed things. There is more variety 
nm clothes, you can get away with wearing more or 
ess just what you like.” 

| noticed he hadn't taken many chances himself in 
his navy blue suit, navy tie and white shirt with 
medium length collar, not forgetting the black shoes 
which he placed on the table as if relaxing into this 
jolly mood he had just created. 

“We've become a much less hierarchical society. 
We're much less deferential. All of whieh | think are 
very good and the great mistake is to read for less 
deferential, undisciplined.” 

| asked Owen what had decided him to become a 
politician. The question took along time 
answering... 

“This is a difficult one. Many people find it difficult 
to believe, but the honest to God answer is | never 
Whade a decision to become a politician.” 

The first move he made was to join the Labour 
Party in 1959 when he was studying as a clinical 
medical student in London: 

“| hadn't seen slum housing and poverty and 
began to realise more and more that politics was a 
necessary part of changing the social environment. 
it wasn't just medicine that was going to solve the 
problems. Whether you admitted a child to hospital 
was related as much to whether they were going 
back to a house with central heating or an outside 
lavatory as to the condition of their lungs.” 

In 1962 he was selected as the candidate for 
Torrington in North Devon. This was a safe 
Conservative seat and the only real question was 
whether Labour could hold onto its deposit. The 
memories are nostalgic... 

“| bowled down there in my old car on a Saturday, 
| remember, reading the New Statesman at every 
ight and every stop to get some ideas for my 
speech.” 

...if consciously casual: 

“| thought it was rather a good way of making me 
read the newspapers and not becoming a medical 
vegetable.” 

The General Election came in 1964. 

/ took three weeks holiday off and went down with 
guifriends and other people and we manned the 
>olling booth. | was the only person with a car and 
me whole thing was done on a pennyfarthing — no 
money or anything like that, but good fun. | learnt a 

ot and we saved the deposit.” 

+e did get elected the next time round, in 1966, 
‘or Plymouth, Sutton, his home constituency. That 
ws 2 seat where the Tory majority was much 
emailer. “Putting my name forward was a step a 
sensible person would have realised would very 


Sress the looseness of his commitment to politics, 
ere have been three or four occasions when | 
= been only too happy to go back to medicine. | 
™eught | was going back to medicine in the 1970 
==chon because it looked as if we were going to 
s= — but! just held on by my eyebrows and I've 
men, when politics has been rather sordid, been 
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extremely tempted to waft back into medicine.” 

| wondered what Owen as a professional doctor, 
albeit a non-practising one, thought about the fact 
that so many young people are using heroin. The 
drug is supposed to be a painkiller — why does he 
think thousands of young people want to 
anaesthetise themselves? 

“I'm not sure | know how to answer your 
question. But put it this way — people very rarely 
commit suicide because of agonising or severe pain, 
even those in permanent pain. The number who do 
is small in comparison to the amount of times people 
who are depressed try seriously to take their lives. | 
think we've got to look on illnesses of the mind as 
being every bit as severe and every bit as dangerous 
as cancer. We think of psychiatric illness as a milder 
thing — you can't see it or get hold of it but it is very 
serious.” 

But why are so many people attracted to heroin? | 
was really hoping for a psychoanalytical answer but 
what | got was: 

“There's something which is almost definable, 
which is an addictive personality. There are people 
who are prone to becoming addicted. There are 
people who will become alcoholics or drug addicts.” 

| asked him if he thought there was a link between 
the fact that there's been a massive increase in the 
use of heroin over the last few years and the fact 
that these same years have been remarkable for high 
levels of unemployment and poverty and for 
breakdowns in law and order. 

The answer was so cool. “| think it must be 
related. | find it very hard to believe that addiction 
and drug problems are not in some way related to 
unemployment and a feeling of isolation, a feeling of 


people become interested in drugs. 

‘How much of drug addiction is related to a state 
of mond, a feeling of depression, | don't know. Not 
sufficiently. | used to be very interested in it when | 
was Minister of Health. It’s one of the things I'm 
going to take away and look at in rather more detail 
over the next few months.” 

When | phoned his office two months later | found 
out that he'd kept his promise. He was off to visit a 
rug rehabilitation centre in Manchester and would 
be speaking at St. Thomas’ Hospital about ‘Drugs, 
People and Policies.’ So | went along to hear what 
the Doctor had to prescribe. He opened his speech 
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joke about how his family tease that the only - 
é ever gets nervous before an audience is 
when giving the reading at their local church in 
Buttermere or when he’s addressing members of the 
medical profession. On this occasion his response to 
the heroin scene is more political and there is less 
social analysis. He drew on a phalanx of Home 
Office statistics and a recent report from the 
Tavistock Clinic to show that there is a proven link 
between drug addiction and unemployment. 

“The appeal for the young unemployed of illegal 
drugs is that the drug scene in the inner city does 
provide a supportive haven, a social milieu in which 
the strains and stresses of unemployment can be 
forgotten, and where such an escape can be bought 
at less cost than escaping through alcohol.” 

Owen then talked about possible ways of easing 
the problem. First, he said he would not play the 
usual politicians’ trick, when they are not sure what 
to do, which is heatedly to demand that a Standing 
Commission be set up to consider the issue from all 
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sides — or if it's an extremely important issue a 
Royal Standing Commission which goes on for 
longer, of course. He then proceeded to suggest the 
setting up of a... Specialist Sub-Committee of the 
Medicines Commission. Which apart from the 
inconvenience of having a longer title doesn’t sound 
any more effective or less of a talking shop than an 
S.C. or an R.S.C. 

The audience were polite but not rapturous. | think 
they had hoped for something more considered and 
more constructive. 


AVID OWEN says he is “a believer, a rather 
bad Christian,” and tries to apply his religious 
principles through his politics, “but | don't 
want to make too much of it. You get very 
profound Christians who are Labour, 
Conservatives and, | suppose not necessarily 
Communist, but almost everything else.” 

He stopped talking and paused as if to think over a 
point. His eyes then lit up with recognition and he 
continued: 

“I think the Prime Minister made an idiotic mistake 
to go and quote.Saint Francis of Assisi on the steps 
of Number 10 Downing Street.” 

(The quote was: “Where there is discord, may we 
bring harmony, Where there is error, may we bring 
truth, Where there is doubt, may we bring faith, 
Where there is despair, may we bring hope.”) 

“It was the first time you realised that there was 
something basically flawed about the Prime Minister 
because even then you sensed there was something 
very mannered...... let me search for the right word... 
almost programmed. It went down well at the time 
with a lot of people but if ever a political statement 
has rebounded on a person, it’s that. That'll be 
wrapped round her neck.” 

Politicians, Owen believes, should be careful of 
appearing to lay down the law on everything. “Of 
course they can hold opinions, just as the clergy 
have views on politics, but what | think you must 
avoid if you are in public life is poseuring.” He 
favours strong personalities in politicians — “it does 
breed a certain independence because they have 
more power in their own right” — and believes MP’s 
should be given a freer rein by the Party Whips and 
allowed to vote more often as they choose rather 
than as they are requested: “If you credited MP's 
with having more intelligence then they would 
respond by being more responsible.” 

| was left with the impression at the end of the 
interview that today’s David Owen would very much 
like people to forget the arrogance and ambition of 
the young David Owen. On BBC 2's Open To 
Question in October he stressed that though he had 
once been ambitious, Cabinet experience had 
mellowed that. He now recognised the limitations of 
being Prime Minister and was interested in other 
areas. 

Ambition doesnt serve ambition well, and by 
saying he doesn't want to be Prime Minister he's 
adding to the chances that he could become so. But 
he does profess to want major social and political 
change in Britain. 

Can he match up to the ideals he is setting? The 
Doctor says he has the right prescription to cure the 
country’s ills, but can anyone read the handwriting? 
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by Rick D. Spleen 





Before he croaked | gave him the works. 
Cock. Gun. Fist. Foot. Bollocks. The lot. Shag 
him? | BURST the TWAT! Then | shoved him 





in a ditch and planted him. “Happy Christmas, 
Jim,’ | rasped, laughing, and left. 

Back in the heap | was feeling pretty crazy. 
Like | needed a drink bad. | gunned the 
Thunderbird down to Santa Monica and hit a 
bar called Harry's. 

It was a dump. 

Harry was fat. Had two arms, one eye, and 
a mouth that spat a lot. | was all ready to knock 
him out when the redhead showed up. 

She was six-two in her ballet shoes, pale, 
white-lipped. She had two long arms, two long 
legs, and two tits that made a multi-national 
conglomerate look like a corner shop. She also 
wore glasses. Needless to say, by this time | 
had a root on me that would fill a bus. 

She breezed over. Took a slug at the bottle 
of J.D. and smiled. Jeez, | coulda killed a kid, 
she was that cute. : 

She gave me the once over. “Six-eight. Ugly. 
Crumpled suit. Low forehead. You must be Vic 
Bicep. Private eye.’ 

| smashed my head, wet my knickers and bit 
a stool. When | was through with that | took 
my head off and banged it on the table. Then, 
when | was through with that, | had a wank. 
She didn't enjoy it much. But then again, she 
wasnt meant to. 

Later, | hit a Tex-Mex chilli bar called Gu-ba's. 

It was a dump. 

| was into my third bottle when the Feds 
cruised in. They wore Dakron slacks and 
jackets, bakelite hearing aids and a brace of 
Remmy riot rifles. | didn’t think they were 
kidding when they asked me outside. 

But that was five years ago. These days I'm 
just another convict on Death Row. 

Bald. Bummed. And Bored. 


The End 
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